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THE SHADOW. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 





I sit beneath the elm’s protecting shadow, 
Whose graceful form 
Shelters from sunshine warm; 
While far around me, in the heated meadow, 
The busy insects swarm. 
Better than any roof these softly swaying leaves, 
Opening and closing to the passing air, 
Which from afar the fragrant breath receives 
Of forest odors rare. 
And, as the branches sway, 
Revealing depths on depths of heavenly blue, 
The tempered rays of sunshine, glancing through 
In flickering spots of light, around me play; 
While little birds dart through the mazy web, 
With happy chirp and song, 
Fearing no wrong, 
To their half-hiddea nests above my head. 
Thus, without motion, without speech or sound, 
I rest,—a part of all this life around. 


Beneath the shadow of the Great Protection, 
The sou! sits, huxhed and calm. 
Bathed in the peace of that divine affection, 
No fever-heats of life or dull dejection 
Can work the spirit harm. 
Diviner heavens above 
Look down on it in love, 
And, as the varying winds move where they will, 
In whispers soft, through trackless fields of air, 
So comes the Spirit’s breath, serene and still, 
Its tender messages of love to bear 
From men of every race and speech and zone, 
Making the whole world one, 
Till every sword shall to a sickle bend, 
And the long, weary strifes of earth shall end. 


Be happy then, my heart, 
That thou in all hast part,— 
In all these outward gifts of time and sense, 
In all the spirit’s nobler influence, 
In sun and snow and storm; 
In the vast life which flows through sea and sky, 
Through every changing form 
Whose beauty soon must die; 
In the things seen, which ever pass away; 
In things unseen, which shall forever stay ; 
In the Eternal Love 
Which lifts the soul above 
All earthly passion, grief, remorse, and care 
Which lower life must bear. 
Be happy now and ever, 
That from the Love divine no power the soul shall 
sever : 
For not our feeble nor our stormy past, 
Nor shadows from the future backward cast ; 
Not all the guifs of evil far below, 
Nor mountain-peaks of good which soar on high 
Into the unstained sky, 
Nor any power the universe can know; 
Not the vast laws to whose control is given 
The blades of grass just springing from the sod, 
And stars within the unsounded depths of heaven,— 
Can touch the spirit hid with Christ in God. 
For nought that he has made, below, above, 
Can part us from his love. 
Lakewood, N. J., April 4, 1888. 
—Christian Register. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Local Government Electors’ ‘Act 
which passed both Houses of Parliament 
and received the assent of Queen Victoria, 
gives women the right to vote in the elec- 
tion of county authorities in England and 
Wales. The English Woman's Suffrage 
Journal calls this “the greatest step for- 
ward which has been _made in our move- 
Ment since the restoration to women of 
their rights in municipal government in 
1869.” Like municipal suffrage for women 
in England, this county suffrage is limited 
to single women and widows; buf*it is a 
Powerful “entering wedge.” 
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The good service that James Freeman 
Clarke rendered to the cause of woman 
suffrage was not mentioned in the obituary 
notices of him in thedaily papers. Surely 








this should not have been omitted. Years 
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ago, when the idea of equal rights for 
women was covered with odium, not un- 
derstood and misunderstood, Dr. Clarke, 
accepted the presidency of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, and 
aided it with all his great and benign in- 
fluence. He held the office until the old 
odium had largely passed away from the 
suffrage cause, and then declined a re-elec- 
tion, but always continued to support the 
movement, both with voice and pen. His 
latest article on the subject, written only a 
few weeks before his death, is published in 
our columns this week, and will soon be 
issued as atract. ‘‘He, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” el 


The Vermont Prohibitionists, at their 
State Convention, endorsed woman suf- 


frage. 


Judge Nash’s unlucky comparison of 
his decision against woman suffrage in 
Washington Territory to the decision in 
the notorious Dred Scott case, was so pat 
that it has been taken up by the papers all 
around, and the Judge is receiving some 
well merited thrusts. The Seattle (W. T.) 
Press says: ‘‘His reference to the Dred 
Scott Decision is unfortunate, to say the 
least. That decision consigned Judge 
Taney to infamy.” A Baltimore paper 
says, “So it seems that an old and infa- 
mous slavery decision is to be taken as a 
precedent bygDemocratic judges.” Ex- 
Chief Justice Dennison, of Washington 
Territory, one of the most eminent law- 
yers of the Pacific Coast, calls the very 
far-fetched reasons alleged by Judge 
Nash for his opinion, ‘tnonserse,” and 
says: ‘It is a feeble attempt to imitate the 
decision of the Dred Scott case. The one 
decision is about as commendable as the 
other.” Judge C. B. Waite, of Chicago, 
endorses the view expressed by the Wom- 
AN’S JOURNAL as to the illegality of 
Judge Nash’s decison. Itis to be hoped 
that the other members of the bench in 
Washington Territory will not allow their 
personal prejudices to override the plain 
law of the case. 

———#-o o—_____— 

No one can read Florence M. Adkinson’s 
admirable report of the great National 
Convention of the Prohibitory Party, held 
in Indianapolis on the 31st ult., without a 
thrill of admiration. Here were assem- 
bled, for the second time in our history, 
the representatives of a national party 
based upon a moral issue. The first was 
organized in 1856 to abolish chattel slav- 
ery and to lift a race from serfdom to citi- 
zenship. ‘This is organized to abolish a 
legalized traffic in appetite and to lifta 
sex to legal and political equality. 

But the Prohibition Convention was far 
more than is implied in the above. For it 
was a convention of men and women, reg- 
ularly elected delegates representing con- 
stituencies of men and women. It differed 
from all other Conventions and all other 
parties in the fact that it was a conven- 
tion and a party not of men alone, but of 
men and women united on a basis of abso- 
lute equality. The presence or the ab- 
sence of a woman suffrage plank is of 
minor importance. ‘The National Prohi- 
bition Party is organically a woman suf- 
frage Party,because both sexes are there- 
in represented, with an equal voice and 
vote in the nomination of candidates and 
transaction of business. 
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The Wisconsin W. C. T. U., at their 
State Convention in Milwaukee, declared 
for woman suffrage, and thanked the 
National Prohibition Party for putting a 
suffrage plank in the platform. 
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Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was given a re- 
ception the er day at Ventura, Cal., 
and was presented with a magnificent 
crown of 134 white lilies growing upon a 
single stem. ‘The presentation was made 
by Mrs. A. Comstock in whose garden 
this floral curiosity grew. The gift was 
accompanied by the suggestive lines: 

“In the glory of these lilies Christ’s second com- 





fe see, 
To purify the nation through womanhood set 


Tee 

This crown of heayen’s own weaving I now pre- 
sent to thee 

In the name of sister workers of our city by the 
sea. 


In the good cause press on.” 
The reception was at the house of Mrs 
Theo. B. Shepherd, and was much enjoyed. 
The Arkansas W.C. T. U., at its recent 
State convention, took ground for the first 
time in favor of municipal suffrage for 
women. 








Seventy-two thousand woman suffrage 
tracts were ordered from the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL office, by friends in Chicago, for 
distribution at the great farewell meeting 
arranged for Mrs. Ormiston Chant in that 
city, June 9, at which the speakers an- 
nounced, in addition to Mrs. Chant, were 
Miss Anthony, Rev. Florence Kollock, and 
Dr. Kate W: Bushnell. So much good 
literature, in addition to the good speak- 
ing, ought to make many converts. 
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One of the prominent Divines of the 
M. E. Church, in writing to Miss Willard of 
the large vote she received for the editor- 
ship of Dr. Buckley’s paper, the Chris- 
tian Advocate, says: “Dr. Buckley has 
seen the handwriting on the wall, ‘Mean 
he, mean he, your teakittle’s upsetting!’ ” 
Regarded as a pun upon, ‘*Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin,” this is atrocious; but 
there is a great deal of meaning in it. 
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Next week’s WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 
contain articles suitable for the use of 
local suffrage societies on Foremother’s 
Day. 
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Miss Matilda Hindman reports success- 
ful meetings held by herself and her sister 
in Pittsburgh and Alleghany, Pa. 
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Much interesting matter is crowded out 
this week. 
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NO DISCORD IN WISCONSIN. 


A Wisconsin friend writes us as follows: 
MADISON, WISs., JUNE 8, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The statement in the JOURNAL of last 
week, that the Prohibition Convention here 
nearly “broke up in disorder” because of 
the discussion on the suffrage plank, is un- 
true. In fact, the announcement of the 
vote was received without cheers by the 
successful party with the singing of 
““Blest be the Tie that Binds” by the whole 
convention, which was entirely peaceful. 
A leading advocate of the plank took es- 
pear pains to declare that the matter had 

een fairly treated. 

Further, I protest against the assump- 
tion that the action was against woman 
suffrage. Half of the suffragists in the 
convention voted against the plank as in- 
expedient from the standpoint of suffrage, 
as well as from that of prohibition. ‘The 
assumption is alike uncharituble and un- 
true, and to many of us very painful. This 
assertion misrepresents the strength of the 
suffrage movement by counting many 
strong suffragists as against suffrage, and 
it tends to crippie a party which, by the 
welcome presence of women on its plat- 
forms and in its conventions, is certain to 
educate public sentiment in favor of suf- 
frage. E. M. WINSTON. 

It is a matter of small importance 
whether the rejection of the woman suffrage 
plank from the platform of the Wisconsin 
Prohibition party was or was not accom- 
panied by disorder, as the daily papers re- 
ported. It was in any case, in our judg- 
ment, a mistake for the Prohibitory party 
of Wisconsin to ignore the rights of its 
most faithful and effective allies. If 
some suffragists in Wisconsin have been 
misled by motives of mistaken expediency 
to vote against the woman suffrage plank, 
let us rejoice that the National Prohibition 
party has corrected their mistake, and has 
incorporated woman suffrage in its plat- 
form by the almost unanimous vote of over 
one thousand to twenty-eight. H. B. B. 
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MRS. CHANT IN MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT, MICH., JUNE 6, 1888. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant has been delight- 
ing Detroit, as she has all other places she 
has visited. ; 

She gave here three lectures this week 
under the auspices of the Equal Suffrage 
Association to large and enthusiastic audi- 





ences. She also gave a very delightful 


parlor talk at the house of Mrs. E. C. Skin- 
ner. At the invitation of Miss Liggett, of 
the ‘Liggett School,’ she addressed the 
young ladies of that school in a very eftec- 
tive half-hour talk. She also spoke in Ann 
Arbor, where ehe had large audiences of 
students and residents. H. P. I. 





NEW YORK CITY WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE. 


At the annual meeting of the New York 


‘City Woman Suffrage League the follow- 


ing officers were elected : 

President—Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Docia C. Goss, Mrs. 
Emily L. Wakeman, Mrs. Mary Bishop, Miss 
Mi rwcording Heeretery—M H. Le 

rding Secretary—Miss Phebe H. Levey. 

rene Secretary—Miss Carrie C. tev 
ell. 

Executive Committee—Miss Harriet H. Kitch- 
ing, Chairman. 

er—Miss Jeanie McAdam. 

Custodians—Miss Katharine D. Blake, Miss 

Clara Wakeman, Miss Bertha Johnson. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE---REASONS FOR AND 
AGAINST IT. 


The following article was contributed by 
Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke to the 
Christian Register a few weeks ago. We 
have already given an extract; but itis all 
so good that it deserves publication entire. 
It is one of the last things he ever wrote, 
and it will be read at this time with a 
peculiarly tender and solemn interest: 


For the last fifteen years, the movement 
in favor of giving suffrage to women has 
been steadily going on. It has been recom- 
mended by four of the former governors 
of the State. [t has gone through the 
regular stages by which all reforms pro- 
ceed. It was first a matter of ridicule. It 
was considered the proper thing to laugh 
at it as the oddity of « few wild enthu- 
siasts. But that phase has long since gone 
by. It was then treated with indifference, 
as a matter of little consequence. Few 
people seemed to care much about it one 
way or the other. Only those earnest re- 
formers who are capable of devoting them- 
selves to the unselfish pursuit of an idea 
kept up the agitation and discussion, 
whether men would hear or whether they 
would forbear. 

‘The movement has now passed into a 
third stage, in which it meets a new and 
active opposition. Its antagonists are 
alarmed : they feel that the end is approach- 
ing, and they begin to speak and write 
against it, and sénd in remonstrances. ‘U'his 
opposition, [ thiuk, has something to do 
with the recent vote against the measure. 
‘This temporary check does not alarm its 
friends. Opposition and hostile argument, 
even though for the moment sucessful, 
are much better than the preceding indif- 
ference. It shows that the power of this 
current of thought is widely and deeply 
felt; and *‘the fear of change,” which per- 
plexes so many, is startled into selt-de- 
fence. ‘The friends of woman suttrage are 
not at all discouraged. Sure that they ure 
in the right, sure that all discussion must 
help them, that all honest opposition will 
inevitably end in giving them new con- 
verts, they can afford to wait till the pub- 
lic mind is fully prepared, so that whea 
the last step is taken, it will be made ef- 
fectua! by an intelligent public opinion. 

What, then, is woman suffrage, and what 
will it require of women? It will require 
of them, first, to go to the polls two or 
three times a year, deposit a ballot, and 
come away. ‘hat part of their duty will 
take, perhaps, four or five hours of their 
time in the course of the year. ‘I'his is all 
that the majority of voters now do. ‘They 
xo to the polls, tind the regular party 
ticket already prepared for them, and put 
it into the box. If they are of an indepen- 
dent turn of mind, they scratch out one or 
two uames and insert others, or vote an in- 
dependent ticket. Having done this, the 
men return to their farms and their mer- 
chandise, and the women would return to 
their nurseries, their parlors and their 
kitchens, their shopping and their visiting, 
their studies and social enjoyments. 

But, if this is all, what is gained by 
woman suftrage? At first the gain would 
be very little. Probably the first result of 
woman suflrage would be an increase of 
the majority already existing. Most women 
would begin by voting the same ticket 
which is deposited by their fathers, broth- 
ers, husbands, and sons. ‘herefore, where 
a Democratic majority already exists, it 
would be increased; where a Republican 
majority is found, that would become 
larger. In cities like this, where there is 
often a Democratic majority coming from 
naturalized citizens, we should certainly 
look for a larger Democratic vote, unless 
that should be prevented by a declared op- 
position of the Roman Catholic Church to 
woman suflrage, and also bevause the pro- 
portion of women to men in the cities is 
simaller in the foreign than in the native 
population. 

But the secondary and more important 
results of woman suffrage would follow 
later. If women are called on to vote, 
they will feel it their duty to examine pub- 
lic and political questions; they will take 
a much greater interest in them than they 
now do. ‘They will study these questions, 
read about them, talk about them with 
each other, with their husbands and sons: 
and thus the feminine element will go 
much more into public life, and woman 
will become the companion and fellow- 
worker with man in this matter also, as she 
has gradually become his companion in so 
many other things. 

For, as we cannot fail to observe, the 
rogress of the race has been along this 
line of development,—in making woman 
and man more and more associates and 
companions in everything. In the savage 
state, woman is the servant and man the 
master. In the second or Oriental state, 
she is the plaything of the man. In both 
these steps of development, she is regarded 
as an inferior being, incapable of holding 
equal companionship with her lord and 
master. But in the third step of human 
progress, which came from the alliance 
of Christianity with the Teutonic races, 
woman rose into companionship. ‘This 
change has been steadily going on. She 
shares with man in his education, his 
amusements, his work, his religion. Her 
mind, heart and hand become in all things 
more and more allied with his. And who 
can doubt that this co-operation gives us a 
much higher type of society? All we ask 
is that another step shall be taken in the 
same direction, and that woman ,shall be- 
come the companion of man in his political | 
(Concluded on Second Page.) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT has waitin more than 
forty novels, nearly ail of them good, 


Mrs. Mary A. LIiverMoRE is to deliver 
the address at the Massachusetts State 
Normal School, on the 27th inst. 


SALLY PRATT MCLEAN, the author of 
‘**Cape Cod Folks,” has taken up her abode 
in Washington ‘Territory with her husband. 


Mrs. ReBecca Moore, who has been 
spending some months in this country, 
sails tor England to-day. Her visit has 
been much enjoyed by herself and her 
friends. Henceforward the subscribers of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL will again have 
the privilege of reading her English let- 
ters. 


Miss Cora Scott Ponp started’on June 
14 for California. She will stop in Eau 
Clair, Wis., to visit her mother en route. 
Miss Pond carries with her the cordial 
esteem of her co-workers, who voted her a 
‘hearty God speed, with high appreciation 
of her work.” She expects to return and 
resume her work in Massachusetts’ in 
August. 


Miss CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, the novel- 
ist, is a devoted member of the Church of 
England. With the proceeds of her novel 
‘The Heir of Redcliffe,” she fitted out the 
missionary schooner. the Southern Cross, 
for the use of Bishop Selwyn; and ten 
thousand dollars from the profits of ‘The 
Daisy Chain” are said to have gone to the 
building of the missionary college in New 
Zealand. 


MADAM MILLIKEN, who lived to be one 
hundred ‘years old, was a once famous 
dweller on Mount Desert Island. Her 
home was on the north side of Marsh Har- 
bor. Here the lady and her husband, 
Samuel Milliken, spent long, useful and 
happy lives. Madam Milliken was a doc- 
tor, and, there being no roads, only foot 
and bridle paths at that time on Mount 
Desert, she rode on horseback to all parts 
of the island, and sometimes to the main- 
land, which could only be reached with 
horse at low water. She also rowed and 
sailed toand from the neighboring islands, 
attending to her professional duties. 


Miss AMELIA B. EDWARDS, the nov- 
elist and Eyptologist, is like Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock in one thing. She studies 
the scenes of her stories with great care. 
One of them describes running the block- 
ade at Charleston Harbor. Miss Ed- 
wards investigated maps and pictures of 
the place, charts marking high and low 
water in the channels, and actual bills of 
lading to show what kind of goods were 
shipped. She talked with officers and 
sailors of experience at the time, and 
made a special study of naval terms under 
the late Admiral Sir Thomas Hastings. 
So, when the Saturday critic—himself pre- 
sumably a landsman—sneered atthe book 
as full of ‘*woman’s seamanship,” the Ad- 
miral indignantly declared that he would 
vouch for every word of it. 


Mrs. ELiza R. SUNDERLAND, the wife 
of Rev. J. IT. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., has preached occasionally for sev- 
eral years. During the past season she 
has spoken in her husband’s pulpit regu- 
larly every other Sunday evening, giving 
a series of lectures on the Bible, remarka- 
ble both for their extent of biblical learn- 
ing and their grasp of the subjects treated. 
The object was to trace the origin, history, 
leading characteristics, literary and relig- 
ious significance of the various books of 
the Bible, in the light of the best scholar- 
ship of our time. ‘The lectures were lis- 
tened to by large audiences, made up of 
students and professors of the University 
and the most thoughtful people of the 
town. ‘The calls have been numerous and 
earnest for their publication in book form. 


Miss CLARA CONWAY has had the hon- 
orary degree of A. M. conferred upon her 
by the State Normal College of the Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Tenn. It is believed 
to be the first time that an honorary de- 
gree has been bestowed upon a woman by 
a Southern institution of learning. The 
Nashville American says: “It was a trib- 
ute to a woman well known for her great 
work in the educational field, and through 
her, to woman and woman’s work... . 
Miss Conway’s success as teacher and prin- 
cipal in the public schools of Memphis, 
and as head of a private school, inspired 
the public-spirited men of that city to build 
for her the commodious and elegant build- 
ings of the Clara Conway Institute for the 





training of young women. Itis now one 


of the largest in the South, having nearly 
four hundred studeuts in its halls.” 
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and public duty, as she already is in al- 
most every other. 

This would ;be an argament f6r woman 
suffrage in England, France, or Germany. 
But the reason is much more cogent as re- 
gards this country. When the theory of 
government is that of an oligarchy or an 
aristocracy, it is logical and consistent to 
keep the power in a few bands. But here 
we procerd on an entirely opposite theory. 
We say, “Government by a few may be 
better for a time, but it is more dangerous 
in the long run.” An oligarchy or aris- 
tocracy is in a state of unstable equilib- 
rium, always liable to 7 over in a 
popular convulsion. But here we confide 
the power to the whole ple, we take in 
all interests, all convictions, we let these 
balance, correct, neutralize each other, and 
thus modify aii extreme tendencies; and 
then we educate the whole people. So we 
have a governing power which is able to 
correct its own errors by the force of pub- 
lic opinion, and to restain its own extrava- 
gances. It has the power of automatic self- 
regulation. ‘That is our system; and we 
have to stand by it, whether we like it or 
not. Our security consists in putting the 
whole thought, interest, opinion, con- 
science that there is, into the public ser- 
vice. You may possibly prefer an aristo- 
cratic government, but you cannot have it 
here. What we must do is to take this 
government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, and make it as wise and as 
just as we can, by putting into it every 
element of human nature, and so causing 
it, in deed and truth, to be a government 
of the largest majority. ‘This nation is 
founded on faith in man, on the belief that 
man, in the long run, means to do right; 
and if you can have so much of humanity 
interested and active as to control the in- 
fluence of local interests, personal and pri- 
vate ambitions and party prejudices, you 
will secure to the whole people the great- 
est prosperity and peace. 

And now, we ask, why should one-half 
of the people be excused from taking part 
in these great and all-important duties? 
Why, in a government by the whole, allow 
one-half to bury this particular talent in 
the earth? I leave it to others to speak of 
suffrage as a right ora privilege. I speak 
of itasaduty. Not every right is a duty, 
but every duty. involves a right. It is 
sometimes said that whatever is right is 
alsoaduty. Notnecessarily. I may have 
the right to many things which I consider 
inexpedient or unnecessary. But it is al- 
ways true that, when itis my duty to doa 
thing, I have the right todo it. I main- 
tain, then, that ina government like ours 
women have no right to be excused from 
taking a full share with men in public af- 
fairs. And I have not the smallest doubt 
that their taking part in political action 
would tend to purify, elevate, and improve 
our public life. Not because women are 
better than men, but because they are dif- 
ferent. They would introduce into gov- 
ernment a new element,—the peculiar ele- 
ment of womanhood. Ido not undertake 
to say what it is or how it would operate. 
I only know that God made it, and that 
when He made woman and man He made 
them to be companions. I only know that 
so far as society has improved they have 
bad more and more companionship, and 
that as they have had more companion- 
ship society has improved. I only know 
that the theory of our institutions, which 
has carried us safely through the strain 
and shock of a hundred crises, is that the 
whole people shall take part as a duty in 
public affairs. And I therefore say. **What 
God has joined together, let not man put 
asunder.” We have a right on these 
= to ask, ‘*Why shall women be al- 

owed to escape the performance of these 
duties?” The burden of proof rests with 
those who would continue to make this an 
exception to the general principle. ‘They 
must give reasons for denying in this in- 
Stance the application of the great Jaw of 
human progress. 

I have taken some pains to examine 
these reasons and consider these argu- 
ments against suftrage as they have been 
brought forward formerly and recently. I 
think they may be reduced to the follow- 
ing objections: 

1. The majority of women do not wish 
to vote, and ought not to be compelled to 
do so against their will. 

Those, however, who think it wrong to 
vote or inexpedient to vote will not be 
compelled to do so, any more than men are 
compelled to vote. But the question is 
not what they wish to do, but what they 
ought todo. We used to be told that the 
slaves did not wish to be free; but we set 
them free notwithstanding, without con- 
sulting them. The good of the nation re- 
quired that slavery should be abolished, 
and we abolished it without inquiring as 
to the opinion of the slaves in the matter. 
So we gave the freedmen the ballot, not 
because they asked for it,—for they did 
not,—but because they ought to have it, 
to prevent the Southern States from fall- 
ing into the hands of those so lately in re- 
bellion. It was for our good as well as 
their own that we gaveittothem. And, if 
it is desirable for the public good that 
women should vote, then they ought to 
vote, whether they wish to do so or not. 

2. Again, it is said that it would be an 
injury to the womanly nature, it would in- 
re her feminine character to take part in 

tics. 

This objection is based on the Oriental 
notion of woman’s sphere. Why should it 
make her less womanly to deposit a vote in 
the ballot-box than to put a letter into the 

t-office box? Women mingle with men 

n the streets, in cars, in the churches, at 
the theatres, at balls and parties. They 
nurse men in hospitals, sell to them in 
shops, work with them on boards of char- 
ity. Ifall this does not make them less 
feminine, why should voting do it? 

3. But it is said that “the voting places 
are thronged by a noisy and coarse crowd, 
and that it would be disagreeable for 
women to be in such society.” 

If such be the behavior of men at the 


bave with propriety, as they always do 
whenever women are with them. When- 
ever women meet with — eT 
treated with respect; and this would be 
no exception. The polls would not de- 
suede women, but the women would 
cleanse the polls. 


4. It is objected that “woman suffrage 
would make discord in families, and that 
husband and wife would quarrel about 
politics if they disagreed in opinion.” 

But they often disagree in opinion about 
religion, which is a more exciting subject, 
and yet do not quarrel about it. We do 
not often hear of a divorce in consequence 
of difterence in religion. 

To my wind, it would tend to improve 
family life, as it has already been improved 
by all common work and common inter- 
ests. As the husband and wife study pub- 
lic questions together, her views will be 
enlarged and his improved. It would be 
a new education to both. Instead of 
merely voting the party ticket blindly, 
the husband and son would talk about 
these questions at home, and have a new 
ground of common interest there. 

In my church, during forty years, 
women and men have voted together on 
all subjects; have been put on the com- 
mittees together; have spoken in our 
meetings; and have taken part together 
in the direction of the may We have not 
noticed any harm from this, and no one 
has ever suggested any restriction of this 
common duty. I recollect as long ago as 
the Mexican War, when the members of 
this society signed a protest against it, a 
man who would not sign it himself brought 
his wife to the paper, and handed her the 
pen, saying, ‘‘I do not believe in this pro- 
test; but my wife does, so she will sign 
it.”” Was there less harmony in that house- 
hold because of this difference of opinion? 
It seems to me each of them would love 
the other more. He would love her more 
for her fidelity to her convictions, and she 
him for his respect for her rights and 
duties. ‘The present queen of England 
has taken a more active and controlling 
part in the politics of her realm than her 
immediate predecessors. But the ‘Life 
of the Prince Consort” shows how her in- 
tercourse with her husband and their con- 
sultations on these subjects tended to bind 
them in closer harmony. No woman has 
had a larger share of public life than Vic- 
toria, and no one has shown more of 
domestic affection and interest in her 
home. ; 

There is another very important consid- 
eration. Among the ignorant classes, 
how many cases do we hear of shocking 
brutality of husbands toward their wives! 
This is often because they look on them 
as their slaves. ‘They take the savage 
view of woman, and treat her like a sav- 
age. She is their chattel, their possession ; 
and, if she offends them, they abuse her, 
beat her, and sometimes kill her. But 
give her the vote, let the nian see that she 
has become a person of importance, that 
his political chiefs and leaders treat her 
and other women with deference because 
of their votes, and he will necessarily be 
led to respect her himself. ‘This is the 
way the emancipated slaves at the South 
obtained a standing, which fifty years 
without the ballot would never have given 
them. All this is nothing to women who 
live in comfort and elegance, who are 
treated with all courtesy and respect, 
whose every wish is to those about them a 
law. But let them remember those other 
women, burdened with labor, oppressed 
with a hard lot, treated with brutality, 
and regarded as having no rights. 

5. Another objection is that ‘*women al- 
ready have influence,—moral influence, 
indirect influence; that they are the power 
behind the throne, and can do more in this 
silent. secret way than they could do pub- 
licly.”’ 

Unless this means that thev influence 
men to vote as they wish in political 
matters, it has no bearing on the question. 
If it means that they do exercise a politi- 
cal influence pereeesy and —> then 
history shows that this is a very danger- 
ous sort of influence. It is a power 
divorced from responsibility. Under mon- 
archies, women have often exercised such 
secret influence; but usually it has been 
disastrous. Having no open responsibility 
for what they did, they used their powers 
of persuasion to procure places for their 
favorites, and to get measures for their 
own interests and that of their families, 
with little thought of the public good. 

No doubt many women exercise a legit- 
imate influence without voting. Nodoubt 
Mrs. Stowe did a good work against slav- 
ery. Other women have exercised a good 
influence in behalf of temperance. But 
why should they not do all this and vote, 
too? Because Sumner, Lowell, and others 
have done good by speech and writing, 
they did not consider it less their duty to 
vote. ‘The vote of Charles Sumner or 
President Grant might be neutralized by 
that of the most ignorant foreigner. What 
of that? It was their duty to vote, and 
they did so. 





One of the weakest objections urged 
against woman suffrage is this: that 
women have no right to vote because they 
would not be able to fight in defence of 
the country in time of war nor be on the 
police in time of peace. But there are 
many ways of defending, aiding, and pro- 
tecting the country besides fighting. All 
men over forty-five years of age are ex- 
empt from serving in the militia. On 
this principle, they ought to deprived 
of their votes. So, also, all ju8tices and 
clerks of courts of record, registers of 
‘deeds and of probate, ministers and prac- 
tising physicians, conductors and engine- 
drivers, and members of fire departments 
are exempt. Ought they not to be allowed 
to vote? Who served the country more 
nobly in the war than the women who 
went to the front as nurses, or who worked 
for the soldiers at home, or those who 
took care of the homes of those who were 
in the army? This objection ngoters fu- 
tile, when we remember that largest 








part of the male population are not sol- 





frage are anachrovisms. They should ha 
been against ris to 

and write, against allowing them to study 
and think and act for themselves. If these 
objections have weight, they tell against 
the position of women in all civilized and 
Christian countries, and would logically 
remand them to the seclusions of a Moham- 
medan harem. 

Let us imagine ourselves present at a 
meeting of the Ulema, or great council 
of Moslem theologians and lawyers, who 
have a veto on any decree of the Sultan. 
Suppose that a message is brought from 
the palace, saying that, in the opinion-of 
the Caliph, the time has arrived for con- 
ferring on women the privileges enjoyed 
by their European sisters; that, as the 
mothers who are to guide the rising gen- 
eration, they should be allowed to inform 
themselves concerning public affairs, and 
for that end to go out unveiled in the 
street, to go to public meetings, to listen 
to lectures, receive visits from men in 
their homes, and to attend social gather- 
iugs where men and women meet together. 

Conceive of the consternation which 
such a proposal would cause. A venera- 
ble doctor of the law would probably rise 
and say: “I am filled with unutterable as- 
tonishment at this proposal. ‘This would 
be a reform against nature. Does not na- 
ture itself teach that home is the sphere 
for woman? Is she not made subject to 
man, and will not going out alone and un- 
veiled make her independent, take away 
all her womanly modesty, and turn her 
into a masculine woman? Has not the 
Koran declared that she must stay at 
home, obey her husband, keep the house, 
nurse her children? She has no time for 
anything else. If she goes to public meet- 
ings and places of amusement, if she takes 
lessons and listens to lectures, who will 
take care of the household in her absence? 
This proposal assumes that she is equal 
with man; but what woman ever wrote 
poems like Hafiz or Saadi, or conquered 
like Saladin? Besides, our women have 
not asked for this liberty. When the ma- 
jority desire it it will be time enough to 
think about it. She already has all the 
influence she needs. she influences her 
husband and children at home. If she 
went abroad, she would get new ideas and 
new tastes, and hence would arise family 
disputes, and the peace of the household 
would be destroyed. We might, perhaps, 
trust intelligent and virtuous women to go 
out alone; but think of the street being full 
of ignorant, turbulent, and nolsy women! 
Man’s proper sphere of development is 
public life. That of woman is privacy 
and retirement. Besides, what reason is 
there for such a change? Has not the 
world gone on well enough without it? 
Why encounter unknown dangers? Why 
not leave well enough alone? Brethren, 
we are standing on the brink of a preci- 
pice. This movement is opposed to the 
divine order of things. It can do no good, 
and may do great harm. Let us, then, re- 
fuse our consent to such a revolutionary 
proposition.” 

Some women say: ‘*We have not time 
to do our domestic work and to take care 
of our children. Do not lay on us this ad- 
ditional burden of public duty.” But 
women have as much time as men. The 
women whom [ know who do the most for 
the public, in hospitals, in education, in 
charitable institutions, often do quite as 
much at home as other women. It is not 
time that is wanted in this world, it is 
power. And whatever enlarges, elevates, 
and educates woman will give her so much 
more power that she will do her domestic 
work as easily as now, and public work 
besides. 

The meaning of this movement is that 
it shall admit the influence of woman into 
public life, as it has already been admitted 
into literature, into society, into the 
church. Would any one desire that wom- 
an should withdraw from these spheres of 
activity? Would we say to Florence 
Nightingale and Helen Gilson: ‘The field 
of battle is not your sphere. Go home 
and take care of your family”? Would 
we say to Mrs. Stowe or to Louisa Alcott: 
**Do not write any more books. Go home, 
and take care of your household”? Would 
we say to Rosa Bonheur: **Do not paint 
pictures: cook the dinner”? Would we 
shut women out of our schools, out of our 
churches, and tell them to learn at home, 
and ask their husbands what the minister 
said, as Paul directed? Every step thus 
far taken to enlarge the sphere of woman 
has been a benefit to her, to man, and to 
society. What good reason can be given 
for stopping here? 

Political questions do not mean merely 
questions of finance, of currency, of tar- 
iffs, of railroads. Moral questions are in- 
volved, and deeply involved, in all politics. 
If women had had a voice in legislation 

ears ago, would slavery have been al- 

owed to grow stronger and stronger, till 

at last it could only be uprooted by an 
awful war? Do women wish—is any 
woman willing—that there should ever be 
another war? If women in Europe had a 
political influence and direction, would 
they allow vast armies to take away their 
brothers and sons year after year, for no 
purpose but to feed the ambition of rulers? 
Do not women know the evils of intem- 
perance? Would not they, if their tact 
and intuitions had gone into politics, have 
devised some better way than man has 
done to extricate us from this great source 
of crime and misery ? 

We cannot overestimate the importance 
of mothers and wives in their homes, or 
the great work they have to do there. 
— I say that they would not do their 
work less well, but more effectively, by 
enlarging their sphere, opening their 
minds, and helping their husbands and 
sons in public affairs. One can fulfil all 
lowly duties by rising sometimes to the 
highest. as the lark soars and sings in the 
upper air, and then drops down again into 
his nest,—- 

“Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, 
True to the kindred points of heaven and home.” 





letter, in which she refers to the pathetic 
experiences of unemployed women in New 
York City, I venture to offer a suggestion. 
While it is undoubtedly true that the fac- 
tories and stores in all our large cities are 
already provided with sufficient help, it is 
also true that it is next to impossible in our 
country towns to procure competent do- 
mestics. In this thriving town in northern- 
central New York, there is a repeated de- 
mand for that kind of service, and any 
woman who understands house-keeping, 
and is willing to serve in the kitchen and 
dining-room, can readily earn three dol- 
lars a week and her board. Why, then, do 
women remain unemployed in the cities, 
or work in gloomy factories and tiresome 
shops at starvation wages, when they can 
have healthy employment, good board and 
a liberal weekly stipend in pleasant coun- 
try homes? I know of ladies—members 
of my ewn congregation—who are work- 
ing beyond their strength, because they 
have sought in vain for domestics, and the 
demand for cumpetent help here is always 
much greater than the supply. It may be 
said, perhaps, that the unemployed women 
in cities are without means to transport 
themselves to the country towns, and that, 
even if they were supplied with the neces- 
sary passage-money, they would not know 
the precise locality in which their services 
would be needed. Then let wealthy and 
philanthropic people, who really desire to 
do humanity a service, establish free em- 
ployment agencies, and advertise in coun- 
try newspapers, stating the object of the 
organization, offering to supply competent 
housekeepers and domestics. When a 
situation is procured for some unemployed 
woman, loan her the amount necessary to 
pay her expenses to the town in which she 
is to be employed. When tfe application 
for a domestic is from parties wholly un- 
known to the agency, they could easily in- 
vestigate before responding, by making ap- 
plication to some clergyman of the place, 
or by sending an agent personally to in- 
quire. Of course, many of the unemployed 
women in cities are women with families, 
who cannot very well go into the country 
to perform domestic service; but there are 
plenty of single women, and women with- 
out binding family ties, who could go if 
they would only overcome their prejudices 
against ‘kitchen work.” 

Let the “Suffrage Leagues” iv our cities 
interest their members in some such agency 
as the writer has proposed, and it will 
prove a benefit to the tired housewives who 
are anxious to live, as well as to the 
‘*superfluous’”’ women who cannot find em- 
ployment in crowded factories and stores. 

EDWARD FOSTER TEMPLE. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


——— —¢eee-— —_— 
LETTER FROM MRS. GOUGAR. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The good work done by the thorough 
organization of the congressional districts 
of Indiana was shown in the recent State 
convention. Every district in the State, 
except one, had one or more delegates pres- 
ent, and the absent one was well repre- 
sented by an excellent report. One of the 
most encouraging things was the presence 
of the district presidents, each of whom 
seems determined to have each of her 
county seats organized for suffrage work, 
looking to the adoption of the municipal 
suffrage law by the next Legislature. ‘The 
press of the State is almost unanimously 
giving the proposition support. The In- 
dianapolis Journal, the leading Republican 
paper, while it has been exceedingly kind 
and courteous in the past, has not until the 
last week declared in favor. In an edi- 
torial it has said within the past few days, 
“The Journal is for equal suffrage,” and 
the editor told me yesterday that he would 
advocate the municipal suffrage bill. The 
work of organizing the county seats will 
go on until every one has its society to help 
along in the campaign. During the past 
week I have assisted Mrs. E. M. Seward, 
the president of the Fifth Congressional 
District, in organizing Hendricks and Mor- 
gan Counties. Mrs. Seward, at the invi- 
tation of Miss Lieuellen, gf the Normal 
College of Danville, visited the town the 
day before my coming. Upon my arrival 
I found that Mrs. Seward had called upon 
every minister in the city and interested 
him in the convention, asd found every 
one to be a warm advocate of woman’s en- 
franchisement. She had called upon the 
editors, leading attorneys, and vity and 
county officers, and had visited the college 
and invited the students to give the cause 
a hearing. Her good work told in results. 
Every available seat in the large audito- 
rium was occupied, and great enthusiasm 
was manifested. The college at this place 
has about six hundred young men and 
women in attendance, a large number of 
whom avowed their intention to help along 
the cause. Miss Ce. Dora Lieuellen and 
Miss A. K. Hurm, two of the oldest teach- 
ers in the college, rendered valuable ser- 





Thad the opportualty of speaking at the 
morning exercises to a sea of upturned 
faces, as fine a body of young men and 
women as I had ever looked upon. The 
following officers were elected to serve for 
Hendricks County; also as the local go. 
ciety : 

President—Mrs. Nellie Hargrave. 

Vice-President—Mrs. D. M. White. 


Ci ing & 

Recording Baers Mics Liltie Bay nn: 

Superiatendent of Literature Mies Cs 
Lieuellen. en 

Quite a number of memberships were 
taken. 

MORGAN COUNTY. 

The next day Mrs. Seward accompanied 
me to Martinsville, the county seat of Mor- 
gan. Although it was Saturday night, 
always an inopportune time for a public 
meeting. a good audience greeted us at the 
Opera House, the use of which had been 
kindly given by the owner, Mr. Parks, for 
the meeting. On Sunday I held two mass 
temperance meetings, one in the Court 
House, and the other in the Presbyterian 
Church. In these I always make a plea 
for woman's ballot as the great temperance 
weapon. The following officers were elect- 
ed to serve for Morgan County: 


President—Mrs. Mary L. Green. 

Vice- President—Mrs. Naomi Tomlinson. 

Secretary—Mrs. Ella Parks. 

Treasurer—Mrs. 8. Wilson. 

Superintendent of Literature—Mrs. Rebecca 
De Vault. 

Superintendent of Press—Mrs. Alsie L. Huft. 

Mrs. Seward will continue to organize 
each of the county seats in her district, 
and challenges other district presidents to 
show more auxiliaries at the next State 
convention than she can do. 

There is great rejoicing among the suf- 
fragists of Indiana over the action of the 
Prohibition party convention on the suf- 
frage question. HELEN M. GouGar. 

La Fayette, Ind. 
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MRS, FESSENDEN IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Work becomes transformed into pleas- 
ure when it meets with appreciation. As 
a matter of mercantile policy, it would be 
wise to cultivate a warmth of expression 
toward workers in all departments of life. 
Philadelphia is aptly called ‘a city of 
homes.” A home to some people is a place 
of seclusion, where, the door being shut, 
the entrance of outsiders would be an un- 
welcome intrusion. In this city of *‘broth- 
erly love,” home means a place for the 
heart to expand. Generous hospitality is 
one of its characteristics. Elegant, costly, 
luxurious homes lack the chilling selfish- 
ness that seems to be inscribed all over: 
‘For me and mine.” Three months among 
such a people brings a harvest of pleasant 
memories. 

Pennsylvania has merited from Miss 
Willard the title of the ‘‘Keystone State in 
the White Ribbon Movement.” Enlisting 
the sympathies of the best people, who 
have worked with earnestness and zeal, the 
temperance work has gone on conquering 
and to conquer. Owing to certain local 
causes and weight of some personal in- 
fluence, this progressive State has failed 
thus far toendorse the department of fran- 
chise, as“adopted by the National W. C. 
T. U. The effort for the last three months 
has been to show the various unions that, 
in neglecting this, they are ignoring the 
most effective weapon that Providence has 
provided for the overthrow of wrong. In 
a republic ruled by majorities, the com- 
bined voice expressed by the ballot of all 
the good people is none too powerful for 
the overthrow of so gigantic an evil, that 
has struck its roots down through our do- 
mestic and our political life. At county 
conventions, to single unions, in halls and 
churches, has this gospel of franchise been 
proclaimed. Not alone in Philadelphia, 
but in the surrounding towns and through 
the State to Pittsburg and extending a lit- 
tle into the neighboring State of Delaware, 
has it been carried, with the enthusiasm 
that is the outgrowth of conviction. Close 
attention and interest have accompanied 
each presentation. Encouraging activity 
is frequently awakened. Discussion and 
a desire for further light always follow. 

The present indication is that the State 
W.C. T. U. will adopt this department 
its next convention, to be held in Pitts 
burg next October. The claims of so large, 
well organized and representative a body 
of women as that composing the W. ©- 
T. U. cannot long be ignored. Almost the 
only opposition among men to granting 
this help to woman's work for the good of 
humanity and the protection of the home, 
is from bad.men. They have need 
tremble when the motherhood of this land 
is arrayed against them, armed with the 
ballot. ‘The women of America have * 
mission to lead the world to a God-ideal of 
womanhood, and carry on the work for 
which they have received their commis 
sion from God. It is worse than folly for 
the editors of certain conservative journals 
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to array themselves with all the worst ele- 
ments in the community in a vain effort to 
turn back the wheel of progress. 

One D. D. in this city antagonizes the 
whole temperance movement, because he 
does not want to set himself up to be bet- 
ter than his Master!” Greatly honored 
would our Lord be by the lowering of the 
standard of his people to meet his level! 
Another clergyman, when invited to pre- 
side at one of the meetings, replied ‘No. 
I will never play second fiddle to any 
woman.” Such instances, however, stand 
alone. The wisest people, including the 
clergy, can generally indorse the senti- 
ment of one of their number, when ad- 
dressing one of our women’s colleges: 
‘“Woman’s era has dawned. She is every- 
where coming tothe front. She furnishes, 
under God, the greatest hope for this re- 
public. The Christian women of this land 


will take care of it.”’ 
Mrs. S. 8S. FEssENDEN. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


AprauaM Lincotn. A Biography for Young 
People. By Noah Brooks. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $1.75. 


This is a condensation of the facts relat- 
ing to Lincoln’s ancestry, boyhood xnd 
young manhood. It details his migration 
to Illinois, his plunge into politics, his 
gradual advance in experience and public 
estimation as a lawyer. then comes the 
great awakening; the Kansas struggle, 
his encounter with Douglas, his election 
to the presidency, his inauguration, the 
Civil War, and all its military and political 
complications. H. B. B. 


Hints rrom A LAWYER, OR LEGAL AvvVICE TO 
Men AND Women. A Law Book for Every- 
body, with references to Property, Family and 
Commercial Affairs. (Adapted to all the States.) 
By Edgar A. Spencer. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


The object of this book is to present, in 
a simple and concise form, the care of 

roperty and the transaction of business. 

art First treats of contracts relating to 
real estate; Part Second of those relating 
to chattels; Part Third to miscellaneous 
contracts 5 Part Fourth to laws concerning 
matrimony ; Part Fifth to married women ; 
Part Sixth to estates of deceased persons. 
There is a supplemental chapter on ‘*Con- 
sulting a Lawyer.” There is a good index, 
and the work is an instructive summary of 
the yeneral principles of law. H. B. B. 





Tse Boox or JoB: WITH EXPLANATIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS REGARDING THE I[NTFRIOR LIFE. 
By Madame Guyon. Translated from the 
French by Mrs. M. W. Russell. Boston.. 


Born a Catholic, Madame Guyon dedi- 
cated herself to the service of God at the 
age of twenty, and during fifty years was 
the centre of a deep religious movement 
of thought and purpose. Her writings 
and the purity of her life excited the jeal- 
ousy of bishops and ecclesiastics. She de- 
clined to retract, was imprisoned from 
1695 to 1700, and exiled to her native town 
of Blois, where she died in 1717, aged 
sixty-nine years. In her comments on the 
Book of Job, she says: ‘This book must be 
read only by persons truly interested and 
already advanced in experience, in order 
that they may be sustained and comforted 
4 such an admirable example as Job and 
his happy end.” H. B. B. 


Homesteap Hicuways. By Herbert Milton 
Sylvester. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 1888. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a series of reminiscences of old 
New England country life. Many who 
have left the quiet homesteads and tree- 
shadowed highways for the noisy city will 
take delight in these memories of old-fash- 
ioned and simple habits, plain fare and 
pastoral scenes. The author is a close 
observer of nature. Birds, beasts and 
insects, trees and rocks, wild woods, pas- 
tures and running streams, are his inti- 
mates. We see through his eyes a thou- 
sand beauties hitherto unnoted. People 
‘born and bred in the artificial atmosphere 
of a city are to be pitied. Some men, too, 
“through much learning, have lost the 
sign-manual of nature.’’ To such, this 
book will have no charms. But to those 
who have an eye to see and an ear to héar¥ 
the symphonies of nature, every chapter 
in this delightful book will be “an old- 
fashioned festival.” H. B. B. 


Eruics or MaRnrace. By H. 8. Pomeroy, 
M.D. With an Introduction by Rev. Joseph 
T. Duryea, D. D., Boston, and Prefatory Note 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M. D., LL. D., New 
York. Funk & Wagnalls: New York. Cloth, 
12mo. Price, $1. 


“The prevention or destruction of un- 
born human life,” is pronounced by the 
author “the first and greatest danger of 
our families and nation.” ‘For mere re- 
production, human beings need not mate, 

ut for the care of offspring they must, 
and for the proper care of offspring, intel- 
lectually and morally, the mating must be 
Avi eommc Those who are not willing to 

me parents ought not to marry. A 
childless marriage is exceptional and 
’nomalous. , Therefore to enter marriage 
With a purpose to defeat one of its primary 
ends, is to violate its purpose. In America 
the wealth and prosperity of a family in 
bray cases — a premium on its decay 
¥ encouraging improvidence and reckless 
selt-gratification. Nature clearly indicates 
woman was intended to be man’s 
wae companion and co-worker, but not 
& man’s work. Unfortunately, some 


wowen do not fully jate this diver- 
hf of and in their landable desire 
identit confound that with 
ied thaket diwaye’ odeninee, but 

not always continue, but 

the check not domiat in the avoid- 


“nce of maternity by the most healthy, 





thoughtful and intelligent women. Nor 
should those who have the means to pro- 
vide well for their children be the very 
class deficient in offspring, while the poor, 
t and reckless fairly swarm under 
worst possible conditions.” Among 
the causes of the too common avoidance 
of children by American women, our 
author fails to name the test: namely, 
the want of Sh aed by usbands for the 
preferences of their wives, and the conse- 
quent resentment of the latter at bei 
unwillingly exposed to the dangers 
cares of an unwelcome maternity. We 
heartily agree with the closing paragraph: 
‘“*Heaven speed the day when marriage 
shall become a holy sacrament ; when ma- 
ternity shall everywhere be recognized as 
the crown of womanhood; and when 
every home in our land shall contain a 
g ly number of children born to the 
est inheritance—soundness of mind and 
body.” H. B. B. 


A Man’s Witt. A Novel. By Edgar Fawcett. 
Funk & Wagnalls: New York. Cloth, 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 

This is no ordinary “story with a 
moral.” It describes the childhood, youth 
and early manhood of a New York boy of 
good ym & The influences of his Co- 
lumbia College friends, of his business 
associates, of the strain and excitement of 

reat finaneial responsibilities, are graph- 
cally portrayed. {t was the fate of this 
reviewer to have been one of a circle of 
schoolmates in New York, in 1837, largely 
composed of boys of the first families. 

Removal to the West broke off these con- 
ections until 1848. On returning to New 

York we found this circle almost extinct. 

In a majority of cases, when we sought 

for our old associates, we found them 

‘*fast” young men, or already dead, the 

victims of dissipation. Of all that prom- 

ising group scarcely one now lives. This 
story of New York life throws light on 

the cause of the tragedy. ‘The author is a 

keen satirist of social follies and vices, 

but his words are not exaggerated. It is 

time they were heeded. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has won 
a suit in the English courts, which she 
brought to prevent the playing of Mr. See- 
bohm’s dramatization of ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy.” { 

The girls who do housework in Lewis- 
ton and Auburn, Me., propose to form a 
Union and to hold a county convention to 
consider the wages question, to ask for 
better pay and better treatment. 


At the last meeting of the Hartford (Ct.) 
Equal Rights Club, Mr. E. J. Whitehead, 
of Southington, gave an address on the 
money question, which he thought it im- 
portant that women should consider, as 
they would some day have to vote on it. 


The flags of the shipping ih the harbor 
of Ellsworth, Me., were displayed at half- 
mast on Saturday, June 2, as a mark of re- 
spect to the memory of Mrs. Mary A. Jor- 
dan, one of the largest shipowners in the 
place. It was done spontaneously, and 
without solicitation from any suffragist,— 
an encouraging sign of the times. 


A paragraph has been going around the 
papers about a woman in Brooklyn who 
is an undertaker, and who has been sup- 
posed to be the only woman engaged in 
that occupation. Mrs. H. C. Watson, of 
Flint, Mich., follows the same calling, and 
her place of business is beautiful with 
vases of growing plants. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will remain in 
southern California a few days longer. 
Mrs. Fremont was a member of the com- 
mittee who received her at Los Angeles. 
Speaking of her lectures at San Francisco 
and Oakland, Mrs. Howe said: “If was re- 
ceived with great hospitality and kind at- 
tention. ‘The quality of the audiences ap- 
peared to me to be very good.” 

A subscriber in St. Paul, Minn., sends us 
the names of a number of persons to whom 
she wishes the WOMAN’s JOURNAL sent 
for four weeks on trial, free, according to 
our offer. She apologizes for the length 
of the list; but we are only too glad to be 
given the names of persons who would be 
likely to be interes ed in the paper, and we 
should be pleased if she had made the list 
twice as long. 

When the women get the ballot, there 
will be as much difference in the appear- 
ance of the places where votes are cast, as 
there is now between the cabin of a ferry- 


boat intended for gentlemen and that in- | 


tended for ladies. The former is not fit 
for human beings to enter, while the 
latter (where both sexes meet) is as clean 
as a parlor. ‘That is what the polling- 
places must be made.—N. Y. Pioneer. 


One unique feature of the presidential 
campaign promises to be the quiet yet ef- 
fective part that Mrs. Cleveland will play 
in it. Ladies have taken part in presiden- 
tial campaigns before, and in some in- 
stances have been quite as effective work- 
ers for success as their husbands, but in 
no case has a lady ever been so popular 
with the people of the United States as 
Mrs. Cleveland has become since her resi- 
dence at the White House, and the decora- 
tion of hat crowns and badges with her 
photographs will be but one of the forms 
in which her popularity will manifest itself 
during the campaign.— Washington Pust. 





HUMOROOS. 


“Why, how is this, my dear sir?” in- 
quired the local practitioner; **you sent 
me a letter stating that you had been at- 
tacked by small-pox, and I find you suf- 
feri rom rheumatism.” ‘Well, you 
see, doctor,” said the patienr, ‘‘there wasn’t 
a soul in the house who could spell rheu- 
matism.” ; 


Deluny (impressionist and artist of great 
tocal reputation)—Say, here’s a pretty go! 
You have hung my picture in your win- 
dow upside down! Art Dealer—Hadn't 
noticed it; but calm yourself, Mr. Deluny ; 
I have just sold it to old Mrs. Pinkem, up 
the avenue. She declared she never saw 
such a remarkable production in her life. 


“The types,” observes a southern Mis- 
souri paper apologetically, ‘*made us al- 
lude last week to our esteemed townsman. 
Mr. Polhemus, as a villainous lounger, 
We wrote ‘versatile lawyer.’ The error 
was overlooked by our proof-reader, a gen- 
tleman recently from Texas, who assures 
us, in extenuation of the oversight, that 
the two terms mean pretty much the same 
thing where he came from.” 








Consumption Cured, 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger 
man, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ing with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





Impurities of the blood often cause great 
annoyance at this season; Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
purifies the blood, and cures all such affections. 





The Southern Journal. 


Official organ of the Temperance Orders and 
Prohibition Party of Kentucky. Highly en- 
dorsed by the Prohibition leaders everywhere 
and is doing much in the upbuilding of the Pro- 
hibition Party and equal Suffrage in the South. 

Published every Saturday morning. Subscrip- 
tion one dollar per year. Address 


SOUTHERN JOURNAL CO., 
Louisville, Ky. 








THE YOUNG IDEA 


A NEW MONTHLY 
DESIGNED FOR 

The Amusement and Instruction of 
CHILDREN. 

PRICE, 50 CENTS PER YEAR. 


Editors and Publishers: 


CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, 
CORA SCOTT POND, 
AIMEE 8S. BIGELOW. 


Specimen Copy Free. 
31 Pemberton Square, Room 17. 








THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 

THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





‘BOOK AGENTS ‘WANTED FOR 
ORY OF THE WAR 
ry A. 


We 


a twermore 
i arrati fF ¥. y P e 
a — wh aes ive 0 our eee | Penpenal Experi 


a osp! s the 
Womanly or “Heavenly” side of the War, its Lights and 
Shadows ‘as a woman saw ‘af Bright. Pure, and Good, 
full of “laughter and tears,” of Guilting nterest and touchin, 
pathos, it sells at signe to all. d Steel-Plates, and 
amous old Battle-F1 richly colored in exact " 
he“ booming" book for Men and Women , 
#200 « month made. Di ce no hindrance, for 
~@ Pay Freights and give Extra ite for circulars 
4. bi WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Conn. 


A WORD TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


It matters not if the dreadful disease be inherited 
or contracted by exposure, the effects of MAGKE’s 
EMULSION will be apparent after a short course of 
treatment. We have seen so many marvellous cures 
wrought by our Emulsion in nearly every form and 
st of consumption, that we fearlessly maintain 
that it is WITHOUT AN EQUAL to-day as a specific 
for every kind of lung difficulty. A patient who is so 
far gone in consumption as to be unable to retain 
any other medicine on his stomach, can take 


MAGEE’S EMULSION 


without the least inconvenience. This we guarantee, 
and what is more, we authorize all druggists to 
refund the purchase money to any patient who is ina 
reasonable condition, and who, after taking two 
bottles of our Emulsion, does not gain in weight. It 
is gy that if a consumptive patient continues to 
gain in weight, a permanent cure must result. 





A CASE OF HEREDITARY CONSUMPTION CURED, 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

J. A. MAGEE & Co., Sirs: I have been a long and 
patient sufferer from a lung difficulty; have taken a 
great amount of medicine, and been uncer the care of 
several physicians, all of which finally failed to benefit 
me. | had lost two sisters and une brother from the 
dread di ° ption, and when the doctors 
gave me up | thought | should foilow them by the 
ravages of same d . L was terribly redaced 
in weight, scarcely weighing 100 pounds where I unce 
weighed 150. I your Ensuision and at once began to 
experience relief, gained strength. and now weigh 150 
puunds. Noother medicine coud have done as much for 
wy lungs I am sure, and I can recommend it without hes- 
tation on its own merits. Yours truly, NELLIE NOLAN 


PEERLESS DYES 2:t5 2r'Sutccin. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty-six Leaflets are now ready, und 
for sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, No. 3 Park St., Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Saffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Licyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
on. 
The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. ; 

Rev. James ‘Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suttrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rey. C. C. Harrah. 

The Women’s Vote in Kansas. By Judge 
Adams, Secretary of Kansas Historical Society 

Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by William 
1. Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 





Founded 1870, devoted to women’s interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 

Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary 
F. Eastman, Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


8. C. VUGL, Advertising Department. 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 





PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To ‘Libraries and Reading - Rooms, half 
price. ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW 
SUBSCRIBERS, $1.50, Address 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 

“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL.”’—Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
‘Josiah Allen’s Wife’ (Marietta Holly). 

“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening worid of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”—Frances #. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six diflerent Woman Suffrage Tracts (sam- 
ple copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


C. WILDE, WomAN’s JOURNAL Office, 
Boston, Mass. 





Notable NEW BOOKS by Wome, 


PUBLISHED BY 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY. 


WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. By Frances E. 
WILLARD, President of the W. U.T.U. Cloth, $100, 
Miss Willard’s book is most timely in view of the re- 
— discussion at the great New York Methodist Cou- 

erence, 

“A book so b t, sensible, reasonable, and logical, 
that it will be viet read for intrinsic interest as weil 
as for argument. Miss Willard takes the position that 
the pulpit is one of the weans by which women can 
most effectively work ; that they wuuld bring to the min- 
istry a ‘sweet reasonableness,’ a great spiritual fo: 
and rare rp of patience, strength, and devotivn. 
The book is one of the most valuable contributions to 
> social progress of the day.”—Soston Evening Trav- 

er 





“The wit and humor, as well as the earnestness and 
devoutness of the articles, are admirable.” 
—REV. JOSEPH COOK. 
TILTING AT WINDMILLS: A Story of 


the Biue Crass Country. by Emma M. Uon- 
NELLY. Wow, $1.00. Nout since the days of a “Fool's 
Errand” has so strong and characteristic a “border 
novel” been brought before the public as is presented 
in this story, wiieh touches practically the natural 
antagunism vf race and section. The hero, a Bostun 
man of tine qualities, with strungly developed “Bostun 
notions,” comes into possession of a Kentucky estate 
at the close of the war, and straightway attempts to 
reconstruct 6uciety there accordiug to bis own ideas of 
right and justice. The complications that arise are 
many, and are intensified by the gratesity increasing 
love of the would-be reforwer fur a lovely Kentucky 

ri, who has all the characteristics of Southern women, 

he author, a Kentuckian born and bred, sees clear! 
both sides of the question, and presents American = 
pA " ony that will be enjoyed by readers both North 
and South, 


A MODERN JACOB. By HesTer Srvart. 
12mo. $1.00. There is some remarkably good charac- 
ter-drawing in this ingenious story of home life in city 
and country. The different personages stand out before 
us with photographic clearness, while numerous little 
touches wonderfully true to nature delight us in every 
chapter. Jacob and his brother are well coutrasted in 
the crafty cupidity of the one and the frank, gener- 
ous impulsiveness of the other. The slight, quiet, 
refined minister, with his burden of secret sorrow, is 
also skilfully drawn in contrast to his big, stalwart, 
matter-of-fact friend, Dr, Grant. 

The touching episode of the death of the little baby 
on the storm-buund train will go straight to every 
mother’s heart. 


THE DOCTOR OF DEANE. By Mary 
TOWLE PALMER. l2mo. $1.25. 

“Lt is rare aud pleasurable tw find a gentle life, in its 
every-day details, pictured forth so truly and so sim- 
ply... . The doctur’s mother, Mrs. West, is a very real 
and very lovely presentment, with the sweet stateliness 
of a Copley portralt.”—Advertiser. 

“It would seem that there is, in the author’s hand, a 
strong, smoothly-Working, subtly-felt motor, which 
propels the interest through each little incident and 
detail of description.”—Soston Times. 

“This ——_ and weli-written book holds an uncom- 
monly distinct and agreeable group of portraits. Un- 
common, tuo, is the perceptive quality which bas taken 
note vf innumerable subtieties of ey iy and feeling 
under the conditions of daily life.”"—/, I’. Nation, 


MARCARET RECIS, By Anniz H. Ryper, 
12mo,. $1.25, Miss Ryder is well known as a pougias 
writer for girls by her previous books,” “Hold Up Yuur 
Heads, Girls,” and “New Every Morniog: A Year 
Buok for Giris.” She has the faculty of presenting 
them as they are, full of spirit and joliity, but intense, 
earnest, With eager aspirations fur something betier. 
The story takes a wide range, and has some graphic 
descriptions of scenes in the Uld World, as well as this, 
The chapter devoted tu the wonders of the Yellowstone 
was read at a meeting of the Appalachian Club, in Bos- 
ton, and pronounced the finest description they had 
ever heard, 


GLADYS: A Romance. By Mary G. Dar- 
LING. lwo, $1.25, A stury uf “society people” of the 
best class, sketched with much power yet with fine del- 
ieacy of touch. There is an element of reserv 
strength in the characters, which wakes itself felt even 
in Gladys, with all the charm of ber girlish grace and 
beauty. Life at Bar Harbor is skilfully drawn, and 
also at Memphis during the scourge of yellow fever in 
1878, the description of which is remarkably vivid. The 
incident of the brave little woman doctor who kept a 
mob of panic-stricken, desperate men at bay, while 
defending a band of little waifs left fatherless and 
wotherless by the fever, is strictly true. 


At the bookstores, or sent postpaid by the Publishers 
on receipt of price, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Agatha Page: A Parable. 


A new novel. By Isaac HENDERSON, author of 
“The Prelate.” 12mo. With a beautiful 
frontispiece, photographed by Henry Dixon & 
Son, of London, from the celebrated painting 
by Felix Moscheles, and imported by the Pub- 
lishers expressly for this work. $1.50. 


The new story by the author of “The Prelate,” 
has already become remarkably popular. The 
high measure of success which that novel met in 
its rare and brilliant portrayals of Roman and 
American life, is surpassed by this later and 
riper work. 

“A story that is singularly strong, rich in in- 
cident, and absorbing in interest.”—Cambridge 
T: ibune. 

‘Refined and artistic.”—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. 

“Dignity and delicacy.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘*Mr. Henderson’s style is strong, compact, and 
restrained, while lacking neither grace nor fire.’’ 
—Boston Advertiser. 

“Rich in color and personality.” — Quebec 
Chronicle. 

‘Remarkable artistic beauty.”—Boston Home 
Journal. 

‘Refined strength.” — Pittsburgh Bulletin. 

“Here, then, is a true heroine, a story that 
leaves a good taste behind, and a series of really 
fine pictures drawn with a sure hand.° The in- 
terest of the reader is excited from the first, and 
is maintained to the very satisfactory end. 
‘Agatha Page’ ought to have a great run, and is 
an auspicious first among the summer novels 
about to appear—first not only in time, but also 
in solid merit and as a literary work of art.”— 
The Beacon (Boston). 

“The lovely woman who gives her name to the 
story is a creation not only thoroughly artistic, 
but full of a winning charm associated with the 
very highest ideal of character. Agatha Page is 
a creation so individual, so distinct in person- 
ality, so alive to the highest opportunities and 
the noblest impulses, that we count her appear- 
ance in American fiction an incident of no small 
importance.”—Christian Union. 

“It ought to find an army of readers. The 
descriptions of Italian scenery are full of life and 
vivid color, and the character of the heroine is a 
beautiful creation.”——N. ¥. Journal. 

“As we close the book thoughtfully (and no 
husband or wife ought to be able to close this 
book without very tender and very searching 
thoughts), and as we open aguig to look a long, 
inquiring look into the countenance that so won- 
derfully embodies the book, we feel a strange 
impulse to write beneath that frontispiece words 
from a far-off source, which, after all, speak the 
meaning of this parable to all who know the 
power and the pain of love: ‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.’”— 
Book News. 


Price by the Publishers, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 











TICKNQR & CO., Boston. 
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REGISTER, REGISTER! 


‘ 

Before going away for the summer 
vacation every woman should make sure 
that her name is on the register to vote 
for school committee. Many do not return 
until it is tou late to register, and votes 
which would be cast for the good of the 
schools are lost every year from this 
cause. Register now. A. 8. B. 


~~. 
7? 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


The banners which the friends so kindly 
sent to us for the N. E. Woman Suffrage 
Convention are well packed, and addressed 
to the leagues and clubs which sent them. 
They can be sent by express if the friends 
desire it; if not, we should like to keep 
them here for use in the early fall, and 
will then return them. Some of the rolls 
were accidentally destroyed. If we can 
learn who had rolls, we will replace them. 


SPRINGFIELD says of Mrs. Chant: ‘*Mrs. 
Chant’s addreés was simply grand, and 
every one was enthusiastic over her,—men 
and women. She has won us new mem- 
bers for our league, and we are rather 
proud of our success financial] Y. We were 
very sorry not to have had her with us 
longer. It takes only a little while to grow 
very fond of her.” 


Mrs. LoursE M. TyLer, of Chelsea, 
Mass., who has been with us many times 
this year at the organization of our Massa- 
chusetts Leagues, will go to Rhode Island 
in July to begin the work of organization 
there. Mrs. Tyler has been of great as- 
sistance in every part of the work, and bas 
proven herself very capable as a financial 
agent. Her happy good nature is delight- 
ful. It carries success with it. 


LEICESTER. The officers of the Leicester 
Woman Suffrage League are as follows: 


President—Mrs. Wm. F. Holman. 

Vice-Prestdents—Miss J. E. Mann, Mrs. John 
Woodcock, Rev. Samuel May. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Ida F. Warren. 

Ezecutive C ittee—-Mrs. George E. Marsh, 
Mrs. H. L. Watson, Mrs. H. M. Snell, Miss A. 
May. 

WAKEFIELD. Thisleague (No. 86) was 
organized at the home of Mrs. H. L. Day, 
— 25, at3 P.M. The officers are as fol- 

Ows;: 


President—Wm. F. Young. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. C. A. Winship, Joshua 
ds pamaaes Mrs. Mary J. Ripley, Daniel Kim- 
ball. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Inez by. 

E. tive C ittee—Mrs. Sara L. Whitte- 
more, Mrs. Alexander Glass, Miss Clara Ban- 
croft, Mrs. Carrie D. Mansfield. 


READING. At the home of Mrs. Dr. 
F. F. Brown, League No. 87 was organ- 
ized with the following officers, May 26: 


President—Mrs. Lizzie Temple. 

Vice-Presidents—Horace G. Wadlin, Mrs. F. 
F. Brown, Mrs. Wm. Badger. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss Mabel Brown. 

Ezecuti ittee—Mrs. M. A. Carter, Mrs. 
Mary F. Turner, Mrs. Margaret Pinkham. 














ANDOVER has had eleven meetings this 
year. Cora ScotrT Ponp, 
State Organizer Mass. W. S. A. 


+ 
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MICHIGAN EQUAL SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 


Bay City, Micu., JUNE 6, 1888. 


The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association as- 
sembled at Grand Army Republic Hall in 
Bay City, at2 P.M.,June6. Large dele- 
gations were present from abroad, espe- 
cially from Detroit, Grand Rapids and 
Battle Creek. ‘The convention was opened 
by a few graceful remarks of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Doe. This was followed by 
the singing of ‘‘The Yellow Ribbon,” a 
song composed by the corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. Fowler, and well rendered by 
the quartette of the Bay City E. 8S. A., 
consisting of Mr. M. A. Root, Mrs. Van 
Dusen, and Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Knaggs, 
the latter presiding at the organ. 


After prayer by Mrs. Freeman, of 
Saginaw, ‘“‘Columbia’s Daughter” was 
sung. Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Bay City, 
delivered an address of welcome. Mrs. 
Knaggs isa graceful and pleasing speaker. 
She knew of no better word with which to 
greet the delegates than the old one of 
**Welcome.” In both sacred and profane 
history we are taught the duties of hospi- 
tality. She therefore bade the delegates 
welcome to our homes, hearts and hands. 
Such as we have, give we unto you. The 
quality of hospitality, like that of mercy, 
is not strained. Again she extended the 
hand of welcome—well come. 

The response, on behalf of the society, 
was made by Mrs. Catherine A. F. Ste 
bins, of Detroit. A stirring address by 
the president, Mrs. Mary L. Doe, was re- 
ceived with applause. Committees were 
appointed, and the session closed by the 
sluging ‘‘Neither Delay Nor Rest.” 


FIRST EVENING SESSION. 


The evening was occupied by an address 
from Rev. Angie H. Shaw, who is a Mich- 
igan woman, Though of national fame. 

e Thayer quartette of Bay City ren- 
dered with fine effect ‘‘The New Michi- 

n,” by Mrs. Fannie H. Fowler, of 

anistee. 





SECOND DAY. 


Increased attendance and interest marked 
the second day’s proceedings. ‘The per- 
sonnel of the convention was fine, and 
Michigan has reason to be proud of her 

resentative women. While the major- 
ity were wives, mothers and housekee 





ers, there were enough young, sprightly 


faces to show that our are deeply in- 
terested in the woman’s cause, which is 
that of humanity. Nor were there lack- 
ing the ctvonsy earnest faces of men, who 
in this eq suffrage association are as 
freely admitted as women, and pres- 
ence was a potent factor, showing the 
truth of ‘Tennyson’s words, ‘“The woman’s 
cause is man’s!” 

After singing ‘“The New America,” and 
prayer by Rev. Annie H. Shaw, reports of 
officers were in order. 

Mrs. Fannie H. Fowler, of Manistee, 
corresponding secretary, read her annual 
report. New associations have been 
formed at Bay City, Detroit, Battle Creek 
and Saranac, 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand Rap- 
ids, treasurer, read her annual report, 
showing a balance of over one hundred 
and sixty dollars in the treasury. 

Reports from societies were then heard. 
Battle Creek was reported by Mrs. Dr. 
Levanway, giving the number of members, 
and items of general interest. The Bay 
7 Association was reported by Mrs. May 
S. Knaggs, who gave a graphic account of 
their work in securing the school ballot 
and the election of women on the school 
board in Bay City. Mrs. Helen P. Jen- 
kins, of Detroit, gave a pleasing report of 
the Detroit Association, organized last 
November, with Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, as 

resident ; Senator Palmer, vice-president ; 

rs. Catherine A. F. Stebbins, secretary. 
‘The society has given five lectures and sev- 
eral parlor meetings, and is doing good 
work. Mrs. H. H. Boutelle, of troit, 
spoke of the interest manifested by the K. 
of L. women in that city. Mrs. Phebe B. 
Whitfield, of Grand Rapids, told the work 
of the recently organized association at 
Saranac. The Sparta Association had no 
representative present. Mrs. J. B. Wilson, 
of Lapeer, humorously told of the ameues 
to vote by women at the spring election in 
that place. They were promptly stopped 
by the prosecuting attorney. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
singing the ‘‘Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic.” Prayer was offered by Mrs. J. A. 
Hammond, of Midland. Reports from 
State associations were continued. Mrs. 
Pheebe B. Whitfield, of Grand Rapids, pre- 
sented the report of Mrs. M. E. Bedell, of 
the Grand Rupids Association. It showed 
encouraging progress in the work. Mrs. 
Whitfield, of Grand Rapids, explained 
how the women of Grand Rapids had se- 
cured an amendment to the city charter, 
allowing them to vote at school elections. 
Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand Rapids, 
followed with an interesting and amusing 
account of the caucuses held there b 
women for the nomination of city candi- 
dates. The woman’s vote numbered 1.400. 

A general discussion upon the school 
law of the State was introduced by M. A. 
Root, with an account of the recent school 
elections in Bay City, at which two lady 
members of the board were elected. 

The constitution was amended by rais- 
ing the membership fee. ‘This increase 
was needed on account of added expense 
in carrying on State work as the cause be- 
comes more popular. Mr. M. A. Root, of 
Bay City, presented the financial report of 
Mrs. M. E. Root, Superintendent of the 
eo Department of the Equal Suf- 
frage Bazaar held at Boston last fall. The 
Michigan Department netted $343.40 to 
the cause. Mr. and Mrs. Root were ten- 
dered the thanks of the convention for 
their work by a rising vote. To these 
good friends and workers is due much of 
the success of the Bay City Convention of 
1888. We regret that ill health, conse- 
quent upon her exertions for the Bazaar, 
caused the absence of Mrs. Root from the 
convention. 

The evening session was occupied by a 
speech from the inimitable Helen M. 
Gougar, of Indiana, given in the Opera 
House, to a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 

THIRD DAY. 


The morning session was opened with 
prayer by Mrs. 8. W. Ellis. Then, a 
memorial service was held for deceased 
members of the State Association. That 
beautiful hymn, “I'he Shining Shore,” 
was feelingly rendered by the Quartette 
of the Bay City E.S. A. Mrs. Ketcham, 
of Grand Rapids, gave an affecting account 
of the life and death of Mrs. M. A. Towne, 
of Bay City, who, with her husband, was 
killed in a railway accident last April. 
Mrs. Whitfield paid a loving tribute to the 
memory of Mrs. Erminia De Wolf, of 
Grand Rapids. She was a sister of the 
President, Mrs. Mary L. Doe. Mrs. Ellis, 
of Manistee, offered a resolution on the 
death of Josiah ‘R. Holden, of Grand 
Rapids, the oldest member of the State 
Society, who, in 1882, secured 1,300 names 
to a woman ee petition. He died at 
the age of ninety, March, 1887, and was the 
honored father of Mrs. Fannie H. Fowler. 
Mrs. Ellis also mentioned Mrs. Bass, a 
deceased member of the Manistee W. S. 
A., who assisted in the bazaar work last 
year. Mrs. Fowler then offered resolu- 
tions in pomeey of Hon. Orlando J. Fast, 
of Mendon, Mich., who introduced the 
first municipal woman suffrage bill in the 
Michigan Legislature in 1883. ‘The me- 
morial service concluded with singing 
‘Work, for the Night is Coming!” 

Reports of committees made. The re- 
port on printing by Mrs. Knaggs was ac- 
cepted. The report on Plan of Work was 
not fully completed when the Convention 
adjourned to 2 P. M. Thanks were ten- 
dered to the press of Bay City, especially 
the Tribune; to the press of the State, 
who had kindly noticed the Convention 
notably to the Grand Rapids Democrat an 
Manistee Broadaze ; also to Mr. Buckley, 
manager of the Opera House, and to the 
Bay City E. 8. A. for their generous hos- 
pitality. 


Resolutions were adopted, as follows: 


Whereas women are unjustly denied represen- 
tation in the government, therefore, 

Resolved, That we call all in authority, 
and upon those ha tahhesnes with such, to 
join in our effort to en woman, that as 
she now has the responsibilities of citizenship, she 
may also have its pri and immunities. 

2. The ballot is the ’s means of partici- 





journalism and worthy examples to publish- 
ers of newspapers. 

6. An enlightened society should demand, as 
the only adequate expression of the highest civi- 
lization, the sume standard of personal puriiy for 
men and women. 

7. The recent revelations of immorality exist- 
ing in the lumber camps of Michigan are a strong 
evidence of the need of woman's participation in 
the law-making and law-enforciug power of our 
land; we condemn the recent indifference of the 
governor of Michigan to this iniquity, and we 
call upon the voters of Michigan wo retire Gov. 
Luce to private life. 

8. We condemn unqualifiedly the use of vulgar 
and semi-nude pictures on p and on ad- 
vertising cards, as demoralizing to manhood and 
distasteful to chaste womanhood, and call upon 
women everywhere to raise their voice and influ- 
ence inst the same. 

9. We resent as an insult to womanhood the 
use of the female form on tobacco, cigar and 
whiskey labels. 

10. Believing manual instruction a necessity 
to the better training of both brain and hand, we 
urge the importance of legislation to provide a 
department in our common schools for such train- 
ing, to the end that. our boys and girls may be 
better pevpenss for citizenship. 

11. Believing in the necessity of early educa- 
tion as a means of developing the child’s mental 
strength and eradicating inborn evil tendencies ; 
we urge the adoption of kindergarten depart- 
ments,in our common schools, that no child be 
deprived of this opportunity for early culture. 

2. We hereby express our heartfelt thanks to 
the two t societies, the American and the 
National Woman Suffrage Associations—the for- 
mer for their generous aid to our treasury in 
giving Michigan the entire proceeds of their 

zaar work and Seoy entertaining our workers 
during the bazaar: the National Woman Snf- 
frage Association for inaugurating and carrying 
out so grandly the international council whi 
marks so great an advance among women. 

Whereas, we believe that only such men as 
favor better laws and better government are in 
favor of woman suffrage, therefore, we pledge 
our assistance by every means in our power in 
sending to our legislative halls such men as 
pledge their influence to securing the ballot to 
woman. . 

13. We express our gratitude to the W. C.T. U. 
for their co-operation in our work and bid them 


“speed. 

14. Rev. Dr. Buckley’s reasons for not allow- 
ing women seats in the Methodist Episcopal Gen- 
eral Conference are a relic of barbarism and 
tyranny that would consign women to a life of 
slavery and degradation, and should meet the 
condemnation of all right-minded men and 
women. We recognize with pride and gratitude 
the able defence made at the M. E. Conference of 
women’s rights, and the tribute paid to their abil- 
ity and work by eminent members of that de- 
nomination. 

15. The custom of child wage-labor in this 
nation already amounts to an organized sys- 
tem, which imprisons developing manhood and 
womanhood physically, dwarfs intellect, breaks 
the spirit of youth, impoverishes instead of build- 
ing homes, depletes the intellect of the nation 
which is coming, perpetuates in another form 
the barbarities of an earlier system of law-pro- 
tected involuntary servitude, has grown to pro- 
portions vastly beyond even the suspicions of the 
fathers, the mothers, or the statesmen, and is rap- 
idly manifesting the bitter fruits of a vicious en- 
croachment of avarice upon the rights of a help- 
less humanity as well as upon all social interests, 
domestic, Christian and secular, 


Officers were re-elected as follows: 


President—Mrs. Mary L. Doe, Bay City. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Catherine A. F. Stebbins, 
Detroit. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Sarah W. Ellis, 
Manistee. 

Gaegenting Secretary— Mrs. Fannie Holden 
Fowler, Manistee. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, Grand 
Rapids. 

Executive Committee, one from each Congress- 
ional District— 

First—Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, Detroit. 

Second—Mrs. Sophia Volland, M. D., Ann 


AT nied—Mrs. Louise M. Bell, Jackson. 

Fourth—Mrs. Jaynes, Kalamazoo. 

i — Mrs. Phebe B. Whitfield, Grand 
ixth—Mrs. Adelle Hazlett, Lansing. 

Seventh—Mrs. J. B. Wilson, Lapeer. 

Eighth—Mrs. Hammond, Midland. 

Ninth—Mrs. Christine S. ng oy Luther. 

Tenth—Mrs. May S. Kn , Bay City. 

Eleventh—Mrs. Mary E. Parker, Frankfort. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe, on reassuming the 
chair, made a feeling speech of acceptance, 
thanking the association for the love and 
confidence which had been expressed by 
her re-election. The convention then took 
a recess until 7.30. 

At the evening session, Mrs. Boutelle, 
Chairman of the Committee on Plan of 
Work, recommended a revision of the 
constitution at the next annual meeting, 
the engagement of competent organizers 
to establish new local auxiliaries, and to 
advance the work of the State Association. 
Committees were appointed for this work, 
and also a committee of three to investi- 
gate the charges as to the Pinery dens of 
infamy, and to present the matter to Gov. 
Luce. 

Mrs. Ketcham, Chairman of Committee 
on Orgauization, made an interesting re- 
port, spiced with characteristic pleasant- 
ries, which was unanimously adopted. 
The Convention then joined in singing, 
“Blest be the tie that binds,” and, with 
handshakings and expression of loving re- 
gard, farewells were said, and the annual 
meeting of 1888 was a matter of history. 

FANNIE H. FOWLER. 
Sec. Mich. E. S. A. 


os 
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An engraving of Caroline Lucretia Her- 
schel, taken from life at the age of ninety- 
two, with her autograph attached, has 








been presented to the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
by a friend in Roxbury, and can be seen 
at the office, No. 3 Park Street. 





A REMARKABLE WOMAN. 


There is a prevaleat idea that a woman 
who possesses business and financial abil- 
ity, and who holds any public position, 
is sure to be a poor housekeeper, and so- 
cially unattractive. A striking illustration 
of the fallacy of this idea is furnished by 
the case of Mrs. Mary E. H. G. Dow, of 
Dover, N. H., who has lately become fa- 
mous as the president of the Dover Horse- 
Railroad Co. It is not necessary here to 
review Mrs. Dow’s buying up of the rail- 
way and her reduction of the fares; all 
this, together with her business ability, 
and her interest in woman suffrage, has 
been previously spoken of in these col- 
umns, a8 well as proclaimed broadcast 
over the country by the daily press. Mrs. 
Dow is as successful in all housebold arts 
as in the management of her large outside 
business. 

She took the first premium at the New 
Hampshire State Fair twice for the best jel- 
lies and canned fruits; the first premium 
for best brown and white bread and but- 
ter; the first premium for imported French 
Houdan and Buft Cochin fowls. She had 
best darning at the State Fair, having a 
stocking on exhibition that was more 
darns than anything else, there not being 
any of the original part of the foot visible, 
but all a shapely and smoothly darned 
mass; also for greatest number of difter- 
ent patterns of tatting, crocheted edging 
and knitted lace, many of which patterns 
she originated herself; also first prize for 
best varieties of cake and frostings, and 
best Charlotte Russe made of whipped 
cream; also French and English cooked 
meats. She has been very successful in 
raising celery, grapes, and several kinds 
of small fruits, such as gooseberries, 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, pears, apricots, Russian mulber- 
ries, ete. She has the finest asparagus bed 
in Dover, every root of which she set out 
herself after the trenches were properly 
prepared. She raises the finest, largest, 
and best flavored mushroonis ever seen in 
the *-Granite State.” She learned this art 
in France. She has made and successfully 
sold butter from fifteen cows at one time. 
In addition to all this, she is a good shot 
with gun, rifle, or pistol, enjoys hunting, 
fishing and swimming, and bas taken 
prizes for swimming and floating. 

Among her other experiences, Mrs. Dow 
lived on a farm a few years, and managed 
it, her father being in poor health. She 
thoroughly understands horses, and has 
raised and successfully broken colts. She 
understands much about treating sick and 
disabled horses; and she can tell a good 
horse as well as any professional horse- 
dealer. 

Mrs. Dow’s mother was a famous cuisi- 
niére, and her abilities have descended to 
thedaughter. Mrs. Dow has also acquired 
the fullest information and the best train- 
ing obtainable. She has been one of the 
pupils of Prof. Hawes, of Boston, who 
lectures. on ‘‘Practical Marketing.” She 
understands cutting up any kind of a fowl 
or animal, from an ox down, and can get 
up a fine dinner, furnished with all the 
delicacies of the season, at one-tenth the 
cost of what an inexperienced marketer 
would pay. Her finely flavored French, 
English and German dishes have won for 
her the admiration of all who have been 
privileged to partake of them, and the very 
small cost of her most tempting side dishes 
is said to be something wonderful. In one 
of her recent lectures on cookery, Mrs. 
Dow said: ‘*My maxim is to save and util- 
ize everything; and I believe that many 
American families waste enough, through 
ignorance sometimes, to place them in 
much better circumstances than they are. 
In very many instances, ‘The Lord pro- 
vides, and the devil sends cooks.’ ”’ 

As a young girl, she took part with Nel- 
lie Grant in the dramatic entertainments 
given at the great Sanitary Fair in St. 
Louis, in aid of the wounded soldiers, and 
her acting was so good as to make some 
of her friends wish that she would go upon 
the stage. 

For many years she was the successful 
assistant principal of the Rochester High 
School, and afterwards in St. Louis, Mo., 
she was for three years instructor in 
French and German in a well known female 
academy. Mrs. Dow has been twice mar- 
ried, and is the mother of three children. 
Before her marriage, she was correspond- 
ent for several newspapers, among them 
the Boston Journal and Traveller, New 
Hampshire Statesman, Dover Enquirer, 
and some Southern papers. The Street 
Railway Gazette, from which we have 
taken most of the foregoing particulars of 
a really remarkable career, says in con- 
clusion: ‘*Mirs. Dow stands very high in 
the estimation of her neighbors and wide 
circle of friends. Her reputation is the 
best all round. And her character is, like 
that of Ceesar’s wife, above suspicion. It 
would be well for many a larger street- 





railway system if it was under the super. 
vision of such a president as Mrs. M. R. 
H. G. Dow.” 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, Jone 

Editors eit aiareads* oh PR. 

The proceedings at the regular monthly 
meeting of the New York City Woman 
Suffrage League, last week, were roost in- 
teresting. The meeting took place as usual 
in the parlors of Mr. and Mrs. John w, 
Lovell, 4 Lexington Avenue. A brief ses. 
sion was devoted to business, at which the 
anoual election of officers took place and 
reports were read. The rest of the even. 
ing was devoted to memorials of our be. 
loved, departed Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, 

An excellent likeness of Dr. Lozier stood 
on the table, and several members of her 
family were present. Her son, Dr. A. W. 
Lozier and his wife, Dr. Jennie Lozier. Dr, 
Harriet Keating, Dr. Lozier’s niece, who, 
for some months before her death had 
taken charge of her practice, and another 
niece, Dr. J. V. H. Baker. After some re- 
marks by the president, speaking of Dr. 
Lozier’s fidelity to reform, even at person- 
al sacrifice, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
reviewed the story of Dr. Lozier's life, 
Their first meeting, when a friendship was 
begun which lasted to the end, was 
sketched. Then Dr. Lozier’s struggles to 
obtain a medical education, her establish. 
ment of a college for women physicians, 
and the stormy scenes through which the 
first women students were forced to pass. 
The address closed with a touching tribute 
to the nobility and worth of such a career, 

Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill, Miss Charlotte 
F. Daley, Mrs. Caroline Angel, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite Moore, and Mrs. Edward W. Sear- 
ing all made short addresses. Dr. Keat- 
ing, in behalf of the family, thanked the 
league for its memorials, and gave remi- 
niscences of her own association with Dr. 
Lozier. Dr. E. G. Cook added words of 
her own knowledge of the good physician, 
and at the close Miss Katherine D. Blake 
read the exquisite poem written by Louisa 
M. Alcott on the death of her mother, 
which was peculiarly appropriate. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


Another beloved and venerated friend 
of woman suffrage has passed away. For 
many years president of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, Dr. 
Clarke has been, since 1868, a pronounced 
and uncompromising advocate of equal 
rights for woman. With native chivalry 
he early espoused her cause. He advo- 
cated her higher education and admission 
to wider fields of usefulness. He was the 
friend and one of the biographers of Mar- 
garet Fuller. We are indebted to the daily 
papers for the following details: He was 
born in Hanover, N. H., April 4, 1810, and 
baptized in Boston not long afterward, as 
on the old register of baptisms at King’s 
Chapel is an entry under the date of April 
14, 1811, reciting that James Freeman, 
child of Samuel and Rebecca P. Clarke, 
was baptized on that day, the sponsors be- 
ing the parents and James Freeman. The 
latter, the grandfather of the infant, was 
the first avowed preacher of Unitarianism 
in the United States, and it was in conse- 
quence of his change of belief, while rec- 
tor of King’s Chapel, that this church, the 
oldest Episcopal one in New England, be- 
came the first Unitarian Church in this 
country. Dr. Clarke has given an appre- 
ciative account of this ancestor in his 
‘‘Memorial and Biographical Sketches.” 
Young Clarke entered the Boston Latin 
School at ten years of age, and remained 
there five years. He had then a girlish 
face, which led his schoolmates to tease 
him, but after he had shown the boys that 
he could ‘strike out from the shoulder,” 
they learned to respect him. He entered 
Harvard College in 1825, becoming 4 
member of the famous class of 1829. 
Among its members were the late Benja- 
min R. Curtis and Chief-Justice Bigelow; 
the celebrated mathematician Benjamin 
Pierce; the admirable raconteur Geo. '. 
Davis; the well-known divine Chandler 
Robbins; William Henry Channing, and 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

It was Dr. Clarke’s intention, upon leav- 
ing college, to study law, but he at last 
decided upon the ministry. After gradu- 
ating at the Harvard Divinity School, io 
1833, he went to Kentucky, where he re 
mained seven years as pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church in Louisville. While in Louis 
ville, Dr. Clarke gave evidence of his 
literary taste and judgment by editing the 
Western Messenger from 1836 to 1839. He 
published a translation of De Welte’s 
“Theodore,” in two volumes, in 1840. I 
1841, he returned to New England, and io 
April of that year united with friends io 
forming the Church of the Disciples, of 
which he has been the pastor from that 
day to this. For forty-seven years he was 
the able, faithful minister of a religious 8 
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ciety which prospered under his benign in- 
fence. He was always glad that he and 
friends established a new charch, free 
all, selling no pews, where minister 
people work side by side. Its creed 
faith in Jesus as a teacher and mas- 
ter. Dr. Olarke published ‘‘Service and 
Hymn Book for the Church of the Disci- 
,” in 1844, He also wrote “The Cam- 
paign of 1812” in “The Life and Military 
Services of Gen. William Hull,” published 
jp 1848. ‘The trials and labors of his min- 
jsterial work impaired his health, and led 
him in 1850 to seek repose in Meadville, 
Pa., where, amid lovely scenery and the 
society of beloved friends, he regained his 
strength. Further relaxation and enjoy- 
ment were obtained by a visit of eleven 
weeks in Europe, an account of which he 
published in 1851. Dr. Clarke was him- 
self a poet of no mean ability, but his re- 
ligious and literary labors were mainly in 
the direction of practical reforms, in the 
great work of making men purer aud bet- 
ter. He was an idealist so far as an imag- 
inative conception of a high standard of 
beauty and duty could lift humanity into 
a higher and broader life. The course he 
took in the anti-slavery movement showed 
the keenness of his perceptions, as well as 
the breadth of his sympathies. He knew 
that agitation Was necessary to keep the 
North from being hidebound by pro- 
slavery arts and threats. His addresses 
on John A. Andrew and Charles Sumner 
show his recognition of the need of senti- 
ment in awakening enthusiasm. ‘The 
best knowledge,” he said, ‘is not reavhed 
by the cold intellect alone, but by the 
heart and intellect united. No one has 
gained any deep and lasting influence over 
men, who did not possess something of 
this sacred ardor, this prophetic vision, a 
sight beyond sight, which pierces through 
the veil and makes everything which is 
honorable, noble, just and generous as 
real as daylight and sunshine.” 
Dr. Clarke has described the impression 
made on one of the martyrs of the anti- 
slavery conflict by a memorial of the great 
senator’s suffering for the cause of free- 
dom. While calling on Sumner at his 
house in Hancock Street, in this city, Dr. 
Clarke met for the first time old John 
Brown of Ossawatomie. ‘They were 
speaking of this assault by Preston Brooks 
and Mr. Sumner said : ‘The coat I had on at 
the time is hanging in that closet. Its col- 
lar is stiff with blood ; you can see it, if you 
please, captain.” John Brown arose, went 
to the closet, slowly opened the door, care- 
fully took down the coat, and looked at it 
for a few minutes with the reverence with 
which a Roman Catholic regards the relics 
ofa saint.” Dr. Clarke had a fine gift for 
the discriminating portrayal of character. 
He was also a candid writer on religious 
subjects. In “Orthodoxy, Its Truths and 
Errors,” published in 1866, he exhibits a 
capacity of appreciating the strong points 
of a theologic opponent, and of stating 
them fairly. His ‘*Ten Great Religions of 
the World,” published in 1870, shows a 
comprehensive grasp of the conditions of 
religious belief in all ages, and a mas- 
tery of their influence upon human thought 
and character. ‘The substance of his course 
on ‘Events and Epochs of Religious His- 
tory,” at the Lowell Institute, and his six 
lectures on ‘‘Essentials and Non-Essentials 
in Religion,” have been published within 
a few years. In his sermons he often 
treated the great principles of religion and 
morality in relation to the events of the 
day. As far back as 1842 he delivered a 
Thanksgiving sermon on “Slavery in the 
United States,” and on April 2, 1863, he 
discoursed from his pulpit upon ‘The As- 
pects of the War.” He also found time to 
consider many topics of a literary charac- 
ter which had a timely relation to the 
needs of the hour. Thus, in 1864, he wrote 
an article in the Christian Examiner on 
“Military Drill in Schools,” and delivered 
& tercentenary discourse on Shakespeare 
in Boston. In 1880 he published a little 
book “On Giving Names to Towns or 
Streets,” and in 1881 issued another enti- 
tled “Coffee Houses and Coffee Palaces in 
England.” He was a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, and contrib- 
uted valuable papers to its proceedings. 
Harvard College, of which he was for 
many years an overseer, always enlisted 
his affection and regard. It was from this 
venerable institution that he received his 
degree of D. D. in 1863, and he was in the 
van of progress when, as a member of the 
Board of Overseers, he presented, in 1872, 
a minority report to that body in favor of 
the admission of women to the college. 
Dr. Clarke found time to take an active in- 
terest in poetry and astronomy. In 1875 
he published in collaboration a little book 
entitled “Exotics: Attempts to Domesti- 
peony them,” and in 1878 he issued a volume, 
‘How to find the Stars, With an Account 
of the Astronomical Lantern and its Use.” 
pe bones brine have written so much and 
well on such a variety of subjects. The 
Venerated divine bore his age lightly ; his 
genial, cheery countenance beamed under 
his slouched hat, and he looked as if he 
had many more years of usgfulness before 
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him. Inthe long line of preachers of lib- 
eral Christianity in Boston there is none 
who has rendered better service to the 
cause of religion and humanity, or who 
has inspired a deeper respect and affec- 
tion than Dr. James Freeman Clarke. 

Dr. Clarke was often in advance of the 
public sentiment of this city and of this 
country, and his manly support of unpopu- 
lar measures and men strengthened him 
in the good opinion of those who learned 
to respect his judgment as well as to ad- 
mire his sincerity and courage. Liberal- 
ism in religion and politics he constantly 
upheld; he stood by Theodore Parker 
when his own denomination ostracized 
him, he championed anti-slavery in its 
time of trial and depression, he was the 
valued friend of such philanthropists and 
reformers as Dr. 8S. G. Howe, Charles Sum- 
ner and John A. Andrew, and in more re- 
cent days he has been a pillar of such 
great reforms as woman suffrage, the 
civil service, and independence in politics. 

In 1868 Dr. Clarke united in forming the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and in 1870 he became the first presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. This position he held many 
years, regularly presiding over its meet- 
ings. One of his latest public utterances 
was the article in the Christian Register, 
which we reprint this week. 

He was a delegate to the State Conven- 
tion at Worcester in 1873, and to the Cin- 
cinnati Convention which nominated Mr. 
Hayes. It was at the former gathering 
that he made his somewhat famous speech 
on **A Bolt is always in Order,” a speech 
which contributed more to the defeat of 
Butler than anything else in the conven- 
tion. Dr. Clarke's course regarding Gov- 
ernor, now President, Cleveland, is well 
known. 

On January 24 of the. present year, Dr. 
Clarke met with a severe and very painful 
accident as he was returning home from 
the morniog service on Sunday. Since the 
accident, owing to his advanced years, his 
health gradually failed. H. B. B. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Twenty-four women have graduated as 
lawyers in Michigan this year. 


The wife of Senator Hawley acts as her 
husband’s political secretary. 

At the Salem Female Academy, Win- 
ston, N. C., phonography, telegraphy and 
type-writing are among the studies for 
which diplomas are awarded. 

The four principal women’s colleges in 
the United States are Wellesley, with 620 
students; Vassar, with 283; Smith, with 
367, and Bryn-Mawr, with 79. 

The committee on new business at the 
yearly meeting of Friends at Newport, 
R. I., proposed that the first session next 
year should be a joint meeting of the men 
and women, but the women objected. 

The women of a Knights of Labor local 
assembly in ‘Toledo, O., have established a 
co-operative association for the sale of 
home products, clothing, knit goods, etc. 
Should it prove successful, they contem- 
plate providing a home for disabled and 
homeless women. 

As an instance of the pay & men and 
women in the government departments, it 
was shown not long ago that the men in 
the Dead Letter Office receive on the aver- 
age one dollar a day more than the women, 
and this notwithstanding the fact that the 
women do most of the work. 


Dr. Storrs says that forty-nine out of | 


fifty of the public teachers of Brooklyn are 
women, and he does not see why the forty- 
five members of the Board of Education 
should all be men. Nor do we. The ap- 
pointment of women on such boards has 
elsewhere tended to take our schools out 
of politics and to raise their character.— 
N. Y. Independent. 

At the June meeting of the Toledo (O.) 
W.S. A., it was strongly urged upon all 
property-owning women in Toledo and 
elsewhere to pay their taxes under pro- 
test. Steps were taken for the formation 
of a Ramabai circle. Interesting letters 
were read, business transacted, and the 
most notable events of the month re- 
viewed. 

The ability of our State organizer has 
attracted notice even in far away England. 
The Westminster and Lambeth Gazette says: 
‘*What a stirring, zealous Association the 
Massachusetts Women’s Sutfrage Society 
must be to start seven new leagues in one 
month!” The seven new leagues were 
formed by Miss Pond in April; and dur- 
ing the previous month she had organized 
eight. 

Bishop Potter’s daughter was the first 
American girl to have the courage to keep 
a summer boarding-house, and since her 


Adirondack experiment she has had many - 


imitators. This summer several Buffalo 
girls are going to embark in such enter- 
prises. Among the charming young host- 
esses of these country houses are two 
young women who expect to open to sum- 





mer boarders the family homestead, a 
rambling, airy house in the historic town 
of Lewiston.—Buffalo Courier. 

The entire cost of the recent Methodist 
Conference was about $75,000. Every- 
body seems to have got their money’s 
worth except the women who were not 
admitted as delegates. They got only 
their labor for their pains, as far as the 
‘conference went, but the cause of equal 
rights got a big boom in their rejection 
which will bear fruit in future.—Lowell 
Times. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant says: ‘‘I do think 
there is one vice to-day that we almost all 
of us practice in one way or another, and 
that is the vice of cowardice. Out of that 
vice comes a good deal of the apathy and 
selfishness of to-day. When you have 
loved yourself and looked at yourself with 
pity and compassion, and wished you 
might be as good as you could, then there 
comes into your mind a little conception 
of what the goodness of God is, and then 
we get rid of some of our cowardice.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will leave Cali- 
fornia June 18, and will return to Boston 
by way of Utah. She will probably lect- 
ure in Salt Lake City. She has lectured in 
San José, Walla Walla, Seattle, Portland, 
Ore., Oakland, Cal., and other places. 
When not speaking on woman suffrage, 
she has’given a prelude to her other lect- 
ures upon that subject. Mrs. Howe is so 
much pleased with the great Northwest 
that she intends to spend some time an- 
nually there. She has been absent three 
months. 

At the directors’ meeting of the Newton 
Sutfrage League, June 7, it was voted to 
send to members of the league and to each 
woman voter in Newton, Mr. Pellew’s ad- 
mirable essay, ‘‘A Neglected Duty of the 
Women of Massachusetts,” with a request 
to read and circulate; also, to hold two 
parlor meetings in September in the inter- 
est of school suffrage; also, to extend 
thanks to Representative Slocum, of New- 
ton, for his excellent speech and vote in 
favor of license suffrage for women, at the 
last session of the Legislature. 


In reply to the question why a woman 
table-servant is called a waitress, and a 
woman poet simply a poet, and not a poet- 
ess, the Critic replies: ‘*‘Why we should 
thus make fish of the one and flesh of the 
other, as it were, we do not know, yet the 
fact remains that we should. We should 
call the late Mrs. Jackson a poet, Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge an editor, Mrs. Put- 
nam-Jacobi a doctor, Miss Grant a sculp- 
tor, a woman who preached, a preacher, 
one who taught a teacher; and one who 
stood behind our chair and served our 
meals, a waitress. Perhaps we oughtn’t 
to, but we should.” 

In their opposition to the woman suf- 
frage plank in the National Prohibition 
Platform, Mr. Olin of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
Mills, of Ohio, based their objections on 
their desire to win the South ; and yet they, 
and not the Southern delegates, worked to 
defeat it. When the money to pay the 
campaign expenses was being subscribed, 
a gentleman from Tennessee said, ‘It has 
been stated here that the South is mission- 
ary ground, but some of us think mission- 
ary work is needed somewhere else. I 
subscribe twenty-five dollars, which shall 
be given to Frances Willard, to distribute 
literature, of such kind as she thinks is 
needed, in the States of Wisconsin and 
Ohio.” The convention appreciated the 
generosity of the Southern brother, and 
gave him three cheers. 


Worth even more to woman’s position 
and woman’s rights than any possible leg- 
islation or politics is higher education for 
the coming woman controlled by the new 
ideas on this subject. “I want in this 
school that one sex shall have equal advan- 
tages with the other, and I want particu- 
larly that the females shall have open to 
them every employment suitable to their 
sex.”” These are the words uttered by 
Senator Stanford in connection with the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., University of Cali- 
fornia. A good deal of such education 
has already been provided for, and its ef- 
fects are already being felt.—Boston Tran- 
script. 

Mr. Barrett, a surviving brother of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, writes concerning 
the mooted question of her birthplace: 
“Mrs. Browning was born at Coxheath 
Hall, County Durham. Mrs. Althane, my 
second sister, was born in London. The 
rest of us were born in Herefordshire. 
I am the sixth, and, as you may suppose, 
know nothing of Coxheath. I am not even 
quite sure I am right inthe name. I fancy 
my father was only the tenant. He mar- 
ried when he was eighteen, and Mrs. 
Browning was the eldest. My recollec. 
tions of the past are all connected with 
Hope End, Herefordshire.” An account of 
Mrs. Browning’s youth is to be given in 
Robert Browning’s promised reminis- 
cences. 

This week has seen an extension of priv- 
ileges to women by the University of Ox- 
ford. A statute has been promulgated au- 





thorizing the use of the Honor Examina- 
tion in Litere Humaniores for the examina- 
tion of women. It was supposed, when 
the other examinations were opened to 
women, four years ago, that the one here 
referred to would be too difficult for them. 
But as they have successfully stood the 
strain of other éxaminations equally hard, 
the university authorities changed their 
opinion about women’s capacity for hard 
mental work. ... This concession will 
be valuable to women teachers who have 
to show to the world a test of capacity, 
and it has also the advantage of making 
tuition and examination cheaper.— West- 
minster and Lambeth Gazette. 








THE NEW DEPARTMENT AT MACUL- 
LAR, PARKER & CO.’S, 


The well-known and popular house of Messrs 
Macullar, Parker & Co. has opened to the public 
another and a new department to their a y 
large establishment, by adding a stock of boys’ 
and youth’s clothing and furnishings. This they 
have done by taking that part of the store for- 
merly occupied by the custom department, which 
makes a most pleasant, commodious and well- 
lighted salesroom, with several retiring and 
dressing rooms, which will be much appreciated 
by ladies who come with children. The same 
high standard of taste, workmanship and mate- 
rial that has made the reputation of the house as 
purveyors for gentlemen, will be kept up in this 
new department, which is under the manage- 
ment of Mr. J. E. Leavitt, late with Messrs. 
Terry & Cook. : 





AN IMPORTANT ELEMENT 


Of the success of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the fact 
that every purchaser receives a fair equivalent 
forhis money. The familiar headline 100 Doses 
One Dollar,” stolen by imitators, is original with 
and true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This can 
easily be proven by any one who desires to test 
the matter. For real economy, buy only Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by ail druggists. 





We welcome to our exchange list the Journal 
of Practical Nursing, the first of the kind in 
this country, or any other, so far as we know; 
the object of which seems to be a more intelli- 
gent, and therefore more effective work in the 
sick-room. A valuable helper to nurses and 
mothers especiall¥. Te publishers are practical 
nurses, and the editor is an experienced physi- 
cian. Send for sample copy to 117 N. Main St., 
Rockford, Ill. 





Guoves for weddings at Miss Fisk’s, 53 West 
Street. 








THE KINDERGARTEN 


For Home and School. Illustrated: Single COPY. 

20c.: One Year, $2.00. Kindergarten Stories and Typi- 

cal Lessons. Circulars free. Best terms to AGENTS. 
ALICE B, STUCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


TO KO A book for every woman. 
LOGY ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. 
Sample pages FREE. 
The most popular pi 4 ofS AG F NTS 
110,000 SOLD Sor 33:73 
ALICE B. STOCKHAM & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


CLOVES 


For weddings, receptions, class-day, travelling, riding 
and driving; in fact, gloves for any occasion, at 


THE “RED CLOVE,” 
53 WEST STREET, 


MISS M. F. FISK. 
LELIA J. ROBINSON, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 
‘Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to4 P. M.) 
Refers to Hon. S. E. SEWALL. 


Permanent and Transient Board 


No. 1308 F Street, 
Near the Ebbitt House, | WASHINGTON, D. 0. 

















Hours for Meals: TABLE EXCELLENT. 
BREAKFAST, 8 to 10 A. M. Terms, $1.50 to $3 per day, 


LUNCH, 12 02 P. M. 
DINNER, 6 to7 P. M. MRS. D. S. STOCKHAM, 
PROPIETROR, 


Same Hours on Sundays 


STERLING BOOKS 


—BY— 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 








Ten Great Religions. 
Part I. Crown 8vo, $2.00; half calf, $3.25. 


“A great body of valuable and not generally or easily 
accessible information,”—T7he Nation (N. Y.). 
. ok of consummate merit and surpassing inter- 


est.”—Christian Register. 


Ten Great Religions. 
PartII. Crown 8vo, $2.00; half calf, $3.25. 


“His rare learning, clear style, and the systematic 
conciseness with which he abridges a vast amount of 
material are apparent to every one.” — Bibliotheca 

r 


acra. 
“Every page is full of. interest."—Christian Life 
(London). 


Common Sense in Religion. 


12mo, $2.00. 


“He writes not for the learned, but for the simple, 
and there is hardly a child but might follow his course 
of thought, and take delight in his fresh and striking 
illustrations.”— The Atlantic Monthly. 


Memorial and Biographical 
Sketches. 


Including Gov. Andrew, Sumner, Channing, 
Parker, Dr. Howe, Dr. Gannett, Dr. Susan 
Dimock, and others. 12mo, $2.00. 


“The nineteen essays, articles, sermons and addresses 
which make up this volume are marked by the sterling 
qualities, the sense, liness, earnestness 
and tenderness which have xiven Dr. Clarke his envi- 
able reputation in his native elty and State.”—The 
Nation (New York). . 





Exotics. 
Poems translated from the French, German 
and Italian. By J. F.C. and L.C. 18mo, 
$1.00. 





*,° For sale by all booksellers. Sent , post 
pelt, mrad enieiaan 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
stren, and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya Baxine Powpers Co., 106 
WallStreet, New York. 


Juvenile Department. 





Ladies in city and country are invited to our 
New Department for the sale of elegant Ready- 
made Clothing for Children, Boys and Youths. 
We also keep a full line of Furnishing Goods for 
juveniles. Everything made to our order this 
season and guaranteed first-class. 

A liberal portion of our great hall at 400 Wash- 
ington Street has been set apart for the reception 
of customers in this branch, and provided with 
dressing-rooms, large mirrors, and all other 
needed conveniences. This new department has 
been placed in charge of Mr. J. E. LEAVITT. 


The Stock Comprises, in Part, 


Boys’ and Children’s Dress Suits. 

Suits for every-day in Scotch and American 
Cassimeres and in Cheviots of plain and 
fancy mixtures. 


LONG PANTS SUITS, 


In plain fabrics and in light and dark mixtures. 


Special Goods for Hot Weather. 


Blue, White and Black Serge Suits; Blue and 
White Flannel Suits; Wash Suits, and a 
large assortment of Blouses and Waists in 
different kinds of Flannel. 

A fine line of Sailor Suits in approved colors. 
Also Sailor Suits with long pants. 

Kilt Suits in variety. 

Star Shirt Waists in white linen and special fancy 
patterns and in plain and fancy flannels. 
Novelties in Neck-wear for children; Hose, 
Collars, Cuffs, Shirts, Etc. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


LADIES ! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


ame) 49 WHITTEMORE’S 
iGilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED 
Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


SUMMER HOMES and SUMMER MUSIC. 


Refined temporary homes in pleasant places are ill- 
furnished, if without a few well-chosen music books. 
Two books of recent publication, 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, 
and PIANO CLASSICS, 
(each $1) contain together a hundred piano pieces of 
tional beauty. 


exceptio 
SONG CLASSICS, 


pe contains fifty high grade songs, with English and 
‘oreign words. 


Good Old Songs We Used to Sing, 
($1.25) contains 115 songs that are world favorites. 
VOCAL BANJOIST, 
($1) good assortment of songs with banjo accompani- 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, 
($1.25) a fine and large collection. 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, and 
EMERSON’S PART SONGS and GLEES 
for MIXED VOICES, 
(each $1) just the books for a social sing. 
COLLEGE SONGS and WAR SONGS, 
(each 50 cents) and JUBILEE and PLAN- 
TATION SONGS, (30 cents) are fa 
every where. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


Oliwer Ditson & Co., Boston, 





























HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
—— 
SHE LIVETH. 

In memory of Lizzie White Newhall), wife of 
Mr. Charles ‘poten. Lyon, Mass.,and daugh- 
ter of Hon, Nathaniel and Mrs. Armenia 8. White, 
of Concord, New Hampshire. 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD. 





She has lived her life on the earth below, 
It was helpful, sweet and pure, 

And a larger life she is living now 
On the farther and better shore. 


O precious indeed were her early days, 
And the mother’s heart is full 

As she looks back over the far-off ways 
When the circle of home was whole. 


Yet the more she beholds the loveliness 
Of the daughter passed away, 

How much the more does the sorrow press 
On the heart that aches to-day! 


But turn thine eyes, O grief-worn heart! 
To the life beyond the tide ;— 

’Tis the land where dear ones never part, 
Where eternal joys abide ; 


Where the child of thy love is crowned at last 
By Him who her life hath seen, 

Who has not forgotten the seasons past 
And her faithful toil, I ween. 


She cared for the weary round her way, 
She toiled for humanity’s weal, 

She bade “‘God speed” to the heralds of day, 
To the thoughts that help and heal. 


Then out of the dream of earth she passed 
To the beautiful Real beyond, 

To the sire in whose love her youth was spent, 
To the crowned ones sweet and fond. 


Thou shalt meet her again, O mother dear! 
Thou shalt clasp her to thine heart, 

And the joys of the years long past renew, 
Where the loving never part. 


We shall cherish, in hearts that virtue prize, 
Her memory sweet and pure, 
And shall greet her smile in the home beyond, 
When we enter the open door. 
—New Haven, Conn. 
———__eee-— ——~— 


A WEDDING WISH. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLASS. 








The barberry bush, a shower of gold, 
Through silver dews is glittering; 
The buttercups the meadows hold, 
A shining host; and twitte?ing, 

And fluttering, 

Upon the yellow-blossomed bough, 
A little bridegroom goldfinch now 

Is uttering, 

As best he can, what never quite 

On earth is uttered, Love’s delight. 
“Sweet, sweet!” he calls; and close beside, 
Among the flowers, his little bride, 


“Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet!” makes low reply. 


What though no wedding guest am I, 
I can but greet the little pair, 

The dew-drops round them shedding, 
And say to them, just as I would 

At any other wedding: 

“May you be blest with all that’s best, 
Soft airs and sunny weather; 

And when you're called to go, may you 


Fly heavenward together!” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


_— 
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BUILDING. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





Souls are built as temples are— 
Sunken deep, unseen, unknown, 

Lies the sure foundation-stone. 

Then the courses framed to bear 

Lift the cloisters pillared fair. 

Last of all the airy spire, 

Soaring heavenward, high and higher, 
Nearest sun and nearest star. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Inch by inch in gradual rise 
Mount the lavered masonries. 
Warring questions have their day, 
Kings arise and pass away, 
Laborers vanish one by one, 

Still the temple is not done, 

Still completion seems afar. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Here a carving rich and quaint; 
There the image of a saint; 
Here a deep-hued pane to tell 
Sacred truth or miracle; 

Every little helps the much, 
Every careful, careless, touch 
Adds a charm or leaves a scar. 


Souls are built as temples are— 
Based on truth’s eternal law 
Sure and steadfast, without flaw; 
Through the sunshine, through the snows, 
Up and on the building goes; 
Every fair thing finds its place, 
Every hard thing lends a grace, 
Every hand may make or mar. 
—Sunday School Times. 


WEDDED TO BUSINESS, 


BY MRS. M. L. RAYNE. 





“We don’t have to worry about girls, 
thank goodness,” David Atwood said to 
his acquaintances when they complained 
of the kitchen despot; ‘‘my wife does her 
own work.” 

He was tipped back in an open chair 
while he talked, and looked the comfort- 
able, prosperous business man he was. 

“T run my end of the work,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘and my wife runs hers, so we get 
on all right.” 

Then he stepped over to see a chum in 
another office, and chatted on politics until 
dinner time, when he went home. It only 
took him fifteen minutes to eat dinner; 
then he had a nap. His little daughter had 
usually eaten and gone to school when he 
came. She knew her father by sight. That 
was about all. His wife was always busy 
making home comfortable for him. It 
took her the whole forendon to cook din- 
_ ner for him, and she walked miles, mechan- 
ical motion, from the pantry to the dining- 
room, and back again. 





Sometimes she sang as she worked. She 
liked to hear a human voice. 

Pinned up near the clock was this psalm 
of life, which she sometimes stopped to 
read while she waited dinner for David. 
It sounded good : 

Forenoon and afternoon and night—forenoon 
pe 
that ie life, make this forenoon sublime. _— 

This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer. 

And time is conquered, and thy crown is won. 

David said he couldn't see any sense in 
it, but his wife thought it rested her in 
some way to read it. 

That David Atwood was supremely self- 
ish never occurred to Mrs. Atwvod’s hus- 
band. His wife never went anywhere, but 
she was a free agent—she could have gone, 
if she had wanted to. Wilkie Collins, in 
one of his minor novels, has a man who 
says to his wife, in answer to her solicita- 
tions: **You don’t want to travel. You 
won't like it. I never do.” When she 
suggested a sea voyage, he said: ‘You 
won't like the water. You'll be sea-sick. 
I always am.” 

Mrs. Atwood was not a complaining 
woman. She would have liked as much 
attention as a good cook gets, but her ex- 
cellent meals were eaten and never dis- 
cussed. Once her husband said to his con- 
fidential friend : . 

‘‘My wife makes elegant coffee, and the 
best pies I ever ate anywhere, but between 
you and me, I’d rather run around to 
Smack’s and take a cup of bouillon anda 
sandwich, than to sit down to the best 
table I ever saw.” Such is the ingratitude 
of men and republics. 

‘Atwood must be getting rich,” the 
neighbors said. 

He was. Some day he intended to move 
into a larger house, but as things were 
running smoothly, he invested hie money 
safely, and took things easy. He did not 
even notice that his wife was getting old. 
He would have laughed at the idea. But 
one day a neighbor asked the little girl if 
her mother’s hair wasn’t getting white on 
top. The child said she didn’t know. She 
wasn't tall enough to see, and her mother 
never found time to sit down. 

The truth came to David Atwood by a 
strange revelation. His wife had once or 
twice complained of needing some rest and 
recreation, and he had suggested that she 
hire a girl. Now, the rest had come! 

She who never sat down, or ceased the 
monotonous grind of life for a moment, 
was lying herein the best parlor among 
the pictures and books she had dusted 
every day, with no thought of any house- 
hold cares to trouble her. He could hear 
his little daughter crying above stairs. If 
his own heart had not been broken, he 
could have sorrowed for her, who had lost 
her best friend. He was holding his wife’s 
hand. It was cold and unresponsive. His 
hot tears falling upon it awakened no sen- 
sation. Oh, how much goodit would have 
done her poor, tired heart if he had occa- 
sionally held her hand in that lover-like 
clasp when she was alive! Now it was too 
late. How was it that they had drifted so 
far apart, they who in the happy days of 
their courtship had only lived for each 
other? What had become of the lover-like 
attentions, the caressing ways, the pretty 
courtesies that were expressed then in 
every glance and motion? David Atwood 
shed bitter tears of remorse, now that it 
was too late. Looking back, he saw his 
selfishness and carelessness looming up 
like monuments of warning and reproach. 
In his sorrow he called aloud: 

“Mary! Mary! My wife!” 

‘“‘What is it? What is the matter with 
you, David?” asked a familiar voice. Good 
heavens! had he been dreaming? 

“If you will eat two pieces of pie after 
your dinner and then go to sleep you must 
expect to have the nightmare,” continued 
the voice cheerfully. 

‘“Mary,”’ he asked in a contrite spirit, 
‘are you alive?” 

‘*I hope so,” responded his wife in a con- 
vincing tone, ‘but you have been dream- 
ing, David.” 

David Atwood was wide awake now. 

‘*Where is little Annie?” 

**At school; she came in here to ask you 
for something, but you were asleep, and I 
wouldn’t let her tease you.” 

Ah! what agony she might have saved 
him from if she had only ‘‘teased !” 

David Atwood kissed his wife when he 
left her that day. The good woman 
blushed, and went and looked in the glass. 
Before night a neat girl came into the 
kitchen, and stayed there. She failed on 
the biscuits, but David said his soul was 
above biscuits—he could eat bread now. 
Little Annie sat on bis knee, and, got ac- 
quainted with papa. It was like begin- 
ning all over again. 

David made a little speech one day. He 
said: ‘‘People are always talking about 
going to heaven. Why don’t they make 
an effort to bring heaven here?” 

He is no longer so wedded to business 
that his wife is a widow. A dream of 
death brought about a new life. 

And Mrs. Atwood has grown young 





again in the atmosphere of domestic love, 
and work is no longer dull, but a pleasure, 
for love lightens all tasks and makes 
“This forenoon sublime ; 
This afternoon a psalm, 
This night a prayer.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 
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SUFFRAGE SENTIMENT IN NEW 
, ALBANY. 





Bditors Woman's Journal : 

At the Commencement of the New 
Albany (Indiana) High School (co-educa- 
tional) on Tuesday evening, May 29, Miss 
Rose Hibbet Forman, one of the gradu- 
ates, delivered a strong, beautifal and 
true address on “‘Woman’s World and 
Work.” She drew a forcible contrast be- 
tween the position of women of old, when 
might ruled, and that of the women of to- 
day. She called attention to the fact that 
more girls than boys are acquiring a 
“higher education,” and while never los- 
ing sight of the peculiarly honorable part 
of women in the home, she mentioned ex- 
ultingly the successes they are achieving 
in every department of the world’s work. 
As might have been expected, she referred 
in the warmest terms to the International 
Council and also to universally beloved 
Frances Willard. 

But the most significant point in the ad- 
dress was a reference to the ballot, anda 
prediction that it will not be long before 
woman will stand side by side with man 
at the wheel which guides the ship of 
State. Miss Forman is young, and though 
tall, has otherwise the appearance of a 
child. Her address, much above the aver- 
age of graduating essays, was spoken, not 
read, in a manner that showed her heart 
in what she said, and she was heard dis- 
tinctly by all the large, audience in our 
Opera House, where the Commencement 
was held. The address met with the 
heartiest applause. 

On the following evening, at our Colored 
High School Commencement, at the same 
place, the valedictorian, Miss Estella 
Rickman, a young girl, also made an elo- 
quent appeal for the enfranchisement of 
women. It ‘has seemed worth while to 
write this letter to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
because it is a new thing, in this section of 
the country at least, for graduates, in their 
essays, to give utterance to woman suf- 
frage sentiments. These addresses were 
given to crowded houses, and were most 
cordially received, in a city where woman 
suffrage is supposed to be unpopular. 

Straws show which way the wind blows. 
When, from our public schools, come 
earnest voices asking for women’s politi- 
cal equality with men, we may conclude 
that public opinion has already turned its 
face in that direction. It is armed witha 
reserve force greater than even the most 
sanguine suftragist has realized. From 
the mouths of babes the world learns wis- 
dom. Bright, brave school-girls are per- 
haps the immediate hope of our cause, as 
well as the ultimate hope of our nation. 

Mary E. CARDWILL. 
time = 


WORK OF THE CHELSEA LEAGUE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 


‘*When all the ninety women suffrage leagues 
in Massachusetts are in such good educational 
working order as the Chelsea League, a more in- 
telligent knowledge of the principles underlying 
that reform will be prevalent, and women them- 
selves, in that their mental horizon will be en- 
larged and their sympathies broadened, will 
eae more intelligently useful and compan- 
ionable.” 


This pleasant compliment in the Chel- 
sea Gazette to the work of the Chelsea 
League, given by one who has attended 
all the meetings of this its first year, sug- 
gests to me that possibly a condensed 
summary of what this League has done, 
would bea help to others seeking a defi- 
nite line of work. 

From the first, its officer's felt that they 
could add to the advancement of the 
cause of woman suffrage in no better way 
than by educating women to a true knowl- 
edge of what that reform demanded, and 
what its success promised. Hence the 
suggestion to study the principles of the 
government under which we live ended in 
a unanimous vote in its favor. As this 
involved the forms of government of na- 
tion, State, town and city, it was decided 
to take up first that of our own city. 
To this end, as president of the League, I 
took upon myself, with the consent of the 
council, the arrangement of the monthly 
meetings. The work having an educa- 
tional purpose, the appeal to the School 
Committee for the use of a room in the High 
School building once a month was success- 
ful. This courtesy of the committee was 
duly appreciated by a sincere vote of 
thanks. By January the League was 
ready to begin the new study, having had 
a successful public meeting in October; 
in November, a reception, through the 
kind hospitality of ex-Mayor Fletcher; 
and in December, a share in the Bazaar. 

Since no effective political study can be 
separated from historical research, the 
first meeting was devoted to the consid- 
eration of the history of Chelsea from the 
time it became a town in 1739, to when it 








became a city in 1857. Ex-Mayor Frank 
B. Fay (whose father was the first mayor 
of Cheisea) kindly gave some of his early 
experiences relative to the town meeting, 
the old stage, ferry, houses, schools, etc., 
which revealed many a social and political 
custom of Chelsea under town govern- 
ment. Appropriate gleanings from a 
published historical article on Chelsea 
were read by members of the League, to 
which were added some entertaining facts 
gathered from a venerable citizen who 
had been a pioneer in the town affairs. In 
this way the old town of Winnisimmet 
(would that the name had never been 
changed!) became an object of interest. 

At the February meeting, the change 
from town to city government was dwelt 
upon, and the historical inaugural ad- 
dress of Hon. Francis Fay was read. The 
comparison of this, the first one of the 
city, with the last, revealed a rapid 
growth. The reading and discussion of 
the city charter followed. This impressed 
fresh minds thus brought to it, with the 
need of personal wisdom’ and responsi- 
bility attending the formation as well as 
the carrying out of such a serious thing as 
a city charter. 

In consequence of this study, I know of 
several members who read with a novel 
interest the new charter which the town 
of Quincy recently presented to the Leg- 
islature. ‘If never should have thought of 
reading such a thing once,” said one lady. 
‘The reading of that and the new ballot 
act are the resuit of my League meetings,” 
she loyally added. I would like to give 
testimonies of other members of the 
League revealing a new, intelligent inter- 
est in good newspaper editorials, and a 
broader sympathy in government affairs; 
but I must hasten to our third meeting, in 
March. At this some of the city ordi- 
nances, as found in the Municipal Register, 
were read and commented on, after which 
the city treasurer, Mr. ‘Thomas B. Frost, 
told what his duties were and how they 
were connected with the city govern- 
ment. Perhapsin no more effective way 
could the subject of taxation be presented 
to seeking minds than through such a 
personal presentation of daily experience. 

At the April meeting, a general analysis 
of the Annual City Report gave some 
idea of the number of city officers and the 
duties devolving upon them. This was 
followed by a valuable and entertaining 
address by the Superintendent of Schools, 
Mr. E. H. Davis, on ‘Schools and Their 
Relation to City Government.” The dis- 
cussion which followed, ended in a deter- 
mination of the good number present, to 
bring to the whole matter of schools and 
especially to school suffrage, a more ear- 
nest and practical attention. Those who 
carefully read, as recommended from 
month to month, the chapters in Dr. Wm. 
A. Mowry's “Studies in Civil Govern- 
ment,” corresponding to the subjects 
taken up at the meetings, were able to 
bring to them a more intelligent percep- 
tion and to carry away a more lasting im- 
pression of the work done. At the closing 
meeting of the season in May, when the 
reports of the year’s work were read, a 
cordial invitation to be present was sent to 
our senator, representatives, members of 
the city cougcil, school committee, trustees 
of the Public Library, the Chelsea W. C. 
T. U., the clergymen of the city and other 
distinguished guests. The reports were 
found satisfactory, that of the treasurer 
revealing a balance of ten dollars in the 
treasury. Mrs. Lucy Stone kindly favored 
the meeting with her presence, and gave 
an interesting account of the recent Inter- 
national Council of Women at Washing- 
ton. Pleasant social intercourse followed, 
when it was considered a privilege to take 
by the hand in cordial greeting, this pio- 
neer in the woman movement. At the 
beginning of each meeting an opportunity 
was given to any member present to read 
any important fact found during the 
month relative to the progress of women 
in any direction. This was made use of 
to such an extent that a good general out- 
look was the result. At several of the 
meetings a ward representation was called 
for. The wards best represented—the 
second and third—were those having 
women on the school committee. Several 
good resolutions were passed by the 
League during the year; one was to the 
Chelsea W. C. T. U., sympathetically en- 
dorsing its stand to aid the city govern- 
ment to make effective the recent vote for 
no license. Another was to Representa- 
tive Hixon for his chivalric vote in the 
Legislature in women’s behalf. The 
League from the first has been highly 
favored. with the sympathy and help of 
many of Chelsea’s prominent citizens, 
Of the nine resident ex-mayors, only one 
is a decided opponent; indeed, seven have 
accepted an honorary membership ten- 
dered to them by the League. This was 
done in appreciation of their labors in_be- 
half of the city, which the study of the 
municipal government had revealed. One 
of the leading lawyers of the city has 
offered to give the League in the near 
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futurc a talk on the legal status 
The press has been in pi 
notices relative to the work, 
sentiment, on the whole, has 


il 


ous. Those members who availed them. 
selves of this study were faithful in their 
attendance from month to month. There 


was no diminution of interest. It is hoped 
that in the continuance of this study in 
the realm of State and national govern. 
ment, all of the one hundred and seventy 
members now constituting the Chelsea 
League will be able to have a full share, 
In the sure coming of woman suffrage, is 
it not wiser for women in this way to pre- 
pare themselves for its best fruition, than 
to waste time in idle sneering, or luxuri- 
ous indolence? The great fact remains 
that in this, as well as in all reforms, those 
who are the best prepared for its coming, 
will reap its fullest benetits, and sow the 
best seed for the generations to come after 
them. ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Chelsea, Mass., June 1, 1888. 





The following poem forms part of a 
little brochure prepared for the League. 


To the Chelsea Woman Suffrage League, 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


“Justice knows no sex,” 

+ Our banner wisely says; 

And could our cause have grander thought 
To guide the coming days? 


For in the march of truth, 
Revealing human power, 
It is the mighty pendulum 
Proclaiming woman’s hour. 
Or, I might better say, 
A little minute-hand, 
Assuring without haste or rest 
The present hour’s demand. 


And yet a corner-stone 
It now and then appears, 

On which to rear more balanced lives 
For future complex years. 

But, whatsoe’er it seems 
To honest, searching thought, 

We of the Woman Suffrage Leagues 
Know what its truth has wrought; 


Know well its hidden power 
Ideals to recall, 

While seeking, midst discouragement, 
Wise, equal laws for all. 
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WOMEN AT EXPOSITIONS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Woman's department work is becoming 
a recognized feature of all great exposi- 
tions, and the practical value of these de- 
partments is shown in the readiness with 
which many women pass into business life 
after a season of exhibiting at an exposi- 
tion where business rules are followed. 
They are practical business schools. 

Mrs. Delia Lathrop Williams, of Dela- 
ware, O., is president of the woman’s de- 
partment of the Ohio Centennial, which 
will open at Columbus, O., September 4. 
At the Minneapolis Industrial Exposition 
of Minnesota, Mrs. E. R. Holbrook is to be 
superintendent of woman’s work. Women 
wishing to exhibit goods or contribute in 
any way to the success of these depart- 
ments, will please correspond with those in 
charge 4s soon as possible. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
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THREE INGENIOUS WOMEN. 


There is a family in a by-street of Pough- 
keepsie, the women of which are bending 
their energies to a novel mode of earning 
a livelihood. The father of the house was 
a government clerk for a great many 
years. His eyesight failed him finally, 
and for a long time past he has been una- 
ble todo more than grope his way about 
in the sunshine, dimly distinguishing 
shadow from day. With his misfortune 
ail means of subsistence were taken from 
the family. They became very poor, s0 
poor that their neighbors racked their 
brains for devices to assist them without 
offending their sensitive pride. They 
lived in a painful hand-to-mouth fashion 
on the products of a little garden and the 
scant wages of plain sewing done by the 
mother who learned to do dainty hand- 
work in the days before the sewing- 
machine was. The two daughters were 
fairly well educated, one of them having 
studied in the preparatory school of Vas- 
sar in the household’s better days. The 
younger girl—she is twenty-two or twenty- 
three, probably —had quite an artistic 
talent, but she didn’t find that painting 
menu cards, etc., was exactly the way to 
pile up a fortune. The older daughter 
was the family dressmaker. It was this 
combination of seamstress’ skill with @ 
knack at cutting and fitting, and an eye for 
colors and shapes, that in the end improved 
the general fortunes. The three women 
folk, after much deliberation, established 
themselves as a firm of artistic dressmak- 
ing designers. This means that when 
customer who wants to look as well as 
she can look applies for a gown, she is at- 
tended to first from the artistic side. The 
younger girl has a studio session. She 
looks at her, studies her proportions, 
considers the colors that she ought to 
wear and the sorts of fabrics that would 
hang best on such a figure. Then, if the 
costume is to be an expensive or elab- 
e 
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Susie A. Whit 
Anna M. Whi 
Mrs. Julia Noy 
Lewis Ford... 
Mrs. Elizabeth 
Mrs. Mary C.T 
Mrs. M. H. Se 
8. C. Fay...... 
N. P. Chase ... 
Mrs. 8.3. L.0 
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Alice Stone Bl: 
H. B. Blackwe 
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Mrs. E. 8. C. Is 
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Miller H. Temp 
Mrs. J. H. May 
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Sarah P. Wing: 
Mary 8S. Winga' 
Mary Shannon. 
A Friend, Roxt 
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Mrs. Redman... 
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Jennie Fuller... 
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L. M. Lewis.... 
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consign it to their mother, who is respon- 
sible for the making, the buttonholes and 
the seams. The firm gets excellent prices 
for its work, and its designs are in demand. 
Tt has lifted the family from penury to 
comfort, and is securing to the members a 
pleasant independence. Some of the 
pretty Vassar girls appreciate the pretty 
gowns and are among the best customers.— 
Eliza Putnam Heaton. 
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N, E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 


_ MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 





Kate C. Tresom........seeceeserceeeces 5.00 






Rev. 

Mary B. Whiting.... 
Susie A. Whiting... 
Anna M. Whiting.....--.+--sccererees 
Mrs. Julia Noyes Stickney........ .--- 
Lewis Ford..cccscccccccccccccccccceecs 
Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace.......-.+++++- 
Mrs. Mary C. Tolman...... 
Mrs. M. H. Semple...... 





Mrs. Mary E. H. G. Dow....-+--+++++- 
Alice Stone Blackwell.........-+0+++++ 
H. B. Blackwell........-s-seeeseeeeees 
Rev. Henry Blanchard....... «-++++++ 
Rev. Fielder Israel.......-++++e+seeees 
Mrs. E. S. C. Israel......-- oo 
Hon. Frederick Douglass 
Mrs. J. M. Bishop..... 






Rev. George F. Pratt....-+-++++ seeeee 
Rev. Samuel May.....------+-+eeeeeees 
F. B. Samborn......cccccccccecescecces 
Hannah W. Payson........+-++eeeeees 
Mrs. Caroline M. Severance.......++++ 
Miller H. Temple.......-+--++ «++ eee 
Mrs. J. H. Maynard. 
Mrs. W. A. Rust .. 
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Mary K. Marcy....-- see 
Mrs. Lydia L. Turner.... «.-++-+++++++ 
A. Skillings.....-++++ Grceeeveccooceses 
P. B. Draper....-+ cccccececees seecere 
Eliza C. Higginson.... «..++ecereeeees 
Agnes W. Carpenter.... -++++-ese+eees 
Mrs. Sarah B. Bowker. coeceee 







Mrs. S. A. Rand......--ceceeecceeeeere 
Nathaniel T. Allen........ 
Mary E. Allen.......0+ ceseeeceeeeeere 
C. 8. Brown Spear.... .--eceeceeeecees 
Judith W. Smith......-+e+-eeee eeee 
Silvanus Smith........-+.-eeeseeeeeees 
Mary Willey.....- 
8. M. Hilliard..... 
Julia E. Hilliard.... 
Mrs. C. P. Nickles... ose 
Rev. Ada C. Bowles....-.--- Seececeoos 
Mrs. Emily P. Collins......-+++sesesee 
Sarah P. Wingate.....+...seeeeeeeeees 
Mary S. Wingate....-+--++eesee-ee rr 
Mary Shannon.....++ cecceeeses seers 
A Friend, Roxbury... 
Mary C. Ames...- 
Solomon F. Root..... 
Amanda Lane Root... eee 
Mrs. C. A. Winship .....-.eeeeeereeees 
Mrs. Mary.A. Cutler ..-.e+eeeeseeerees 
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Theresa C. Holmes........-++eeeeeeees 

Lavinia A. Hatch......-.eeeceeeeeeeee> 

Jennie Fuller........+++ 

Harriet U. Fuller.. 
. M. Le 
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Mrs. K. F. Heingen .....---+++eeeeeees 


Sse 


Mrs. M. S. Durell ......--seeeeeee ever 1.00 
Eliza G. Ives... ..- ssccseeceeeee ees 1,00 
Louise C. Purington ... 
Ellen W. Garrison .... 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison .. 






Josiah H. Carter.......scceeeeeeeeeees 1.00 
Lucy Stone......sseeeeeeeee eoccecesers 1,00 
Louise A. BOWeN....ceeecececceees en 1.00 
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MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


DONATIONS AND MEMBERSHIPS. 


William I. Bowditch........-+eeeeeees 
A Friend......... BE. FR a re 


Miss Louise H. Brown .....-+++-++0++ 
Miss Clara Burrage........ 
Misses J. L. and L. J. Hall 
Miss Rachael Norton....... 
Mrs. Antonette Hunt...... 
Mrs. Mary K. Tuttle ......+--++0+0+ ° 
Mrs. Cl 
Henry W. Goodwin. ....+..-++eseeeeees 
Mrs. Esther Meserve.......+-++-++0+++ 
Mrs. Anna B. Rogers.........- eeescece 
Salem Friend, paid at Festival 
A Friend, paid at Festival. 
Miss Marienna Clark...... 
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Mrs. Esther Meserve...........- eeccee 

. Emma Be Sn cddcvcccdoccceccecece 
Dr. Sarah E. Sherman....... «.+++++++ 
Mrs. Susan 8S. Whitney.....----+++++++ 
Mrs. Martha E. Bowman eee 





n 
Mre. Harriet P. Laughlin........... ° 
Mrs. Alexander Foster.........+++++++ 
Mrs. John C. Nichols........+-+-++-+++ 
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1.00 


Of these donations and memberships, nineteen 
dollars’ worth were secured through the efforts of 
some ladies in the Somerville Club. If all our ninety 
Leagues would do the same, we might dispense with 
Bazaars. 





FOREMOTHERS’ DAY. 


Mrs. Helen M. Gougar makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions to the Suffrage A sso- 
clations of Indiana: 


Inasmuch as during the present year we 
to secure municipal suffrage for 
women in Indiana,-it is necessary that we 
a our cause thoroughly throughout 
State. I would, therefore, earnestly 
recommend that the coming 
nerally celebrated as Fore- 
auspices of 
women. I respectfully commend the fol- 
Dg programme, to be varied as local 
circumstances may require : 
laration of 1776, 


, under the 


The readingfof the 


bo be by the “New Declaration.” 
This document can be obtained of 
the Woman’s JouRNAL of Boston, Mass., 


G. 8. P. 


‘ourth of 





Stanton's recent address before the United 
Committee on ‘Phe Consti- 


uffrage 

‘Toasts upon ‘*The Pulpit,” *The Press,” 
“God Bless the Gentlemen,” **Our Coun- 
try,” “Our Forefathers,” ‘Our Fore- 
mothers,” and short addresses by promi- 
nent local speakers interspersed. If pos- 
sible, a brass band. Singing of woman 
suffrage songs found on the leaflets pub- 
lished by the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, and fur- 
nished for fifteen vents per hundred, will 
add much to the pleasure of the occasion. 
Let advertising be generously done. All 
railroads run at reduced rates on that day 

without further trouble to committees. 

HELEN M. GOuGAR, 

Pres. I. N. W. 


————__ -*e«— —__ 
AN ELOQUENT SPEECH IN COLORADO. 


MONUMENT, COL., May 30, 1888. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Up to Memorial Day, 1888, no one here 
had any idea that there was any suffrage 
sentiment in this part of Colorado. And 
it was owing to the oration of Col. Henry 
Logan on that occasion that the discovery 
was made. Instead of following in the old 
ruts usual on such occasions, the Colonel 
launched out on a path of his own crea- 
tion. He feelingly portrayed the wrongs 
of the poor veterans and their widows, and 
condemned the Government for its stupid 
inaction, while tens of thousands of volun- 
teer soldiers were inmates of poorhouses 
—paupers. He claimed that the loyal 
women of the North suffered more for the 
nation’s life than the men, and deserved 
more consideration. He pointed out the 
dangers threatening the future of the re- 
public, and claimed that there had grown 
up in this country since the rebellion, 
hundreds of millionnaires and willions of 
tramps. Unless averted, national decay 
will go on, until we are enveloped in ruin. 
The remedy was simple justice, in com- 
pelling by law the education of every 
child of the country to the highest point 
of human capability, rich and poor alike. 

Invest woman and man alike with the 
ballot, and with these two great levers of 
power and protection, every vote will be 





an intelligent expression of national pol- | 


icy, resulting in the salvation of the great 
republic. His speech, especially the suf- 
frage part, was applauded by the ladies as 
wellas the gentlemen. A train of thought 
has been started in this community which 
will result in good. G. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For The Woman’s Journal. 


GOLDENROD. 


BY EMMA STRATTON REES. 





I am not a horrid yellow cat, even if | 


Sarah Jane does say so. My mother al- 
ways said my coat was the color of old 
gold, and my mother knew much better 
than Sarah Jane. Besides, Sarah Jane is 
very ignorant—she could no more catch a 
rat than she could fly to the moon. I ad- 
mit that she is an excellent cook, and 
broils steak beautifully, but then what 
does she know about cats? Neisher has 
this creature one bit of gratitude. Why, 
one day I went into the kitchen, and there, 
on top of the table, was Sarah, dancing a 
war dance like a wild Indian. I thought 
surely she had gone mad. Looking around, 
I saw a tiny mouse in the corver, nearly 
frightened to death. As it ran across the 
floor, Sarah began another wild dance, 
looking imploringly at me, to deliver her 
from the dreadful enemy. So, just as my 
mistress, Miss Balinda, came in to see if 
the house was tumbling down, I seized the 
enemy and took it hume for the children’s 
dinner. 

Then, would you believe it, Sarah never 
even thanked me, nor gave me one bit of 
dinner! Next time she may catch herown 
mouse. 

I wish you could see my beautiful fam- 
ily. We were very happy together until 
Miss Balinda’s nephew Don discovered our 
home in the barn. 

One morning I left them fast asleep, and 
when I came back with three fat little mice, 
I heard a miau under the apple-tree. I 
stopped to listen, and heard a faint cry on 
the piazza, then another in the library. 

Under the apple-tree was a little yellow- 





haired girl dressed in blue, singing my | 


daughter Grey to sleep in the hammock. 

I was very angry indeed. Then looking 
through the library window, I saw that 
red-headed Don teaching my beautiful 
Snowflake to play on the piano; at the 
same time I heard a voice say: ‘‘Now, 
pussy, spell c-a-t, you surely ought to 
know that!” 

I dropped the mice and opened my 
mouth in astonishment, for there was my 
son Jet taking his first spelling lesson. 

Please just imagine my feelings! After 
a long time those dreadful children brought 
my kittens back, and I was so angry tha 
I spit and growled at them till they ran 
away. 





) 





Yesterday they kidnapped my family 
again, so I started out to findthem. As I 
walked into the haj!, Miss Balinda was say- 
ing to a stately old gentleman, who was 
going away: ‘Yes, just before the smoke 
came into my room, I was awakened by a 
vigorous pulling at my dress, an excited 
crying and scratching on the lounge where 
I was lying. 1 opened my eyes, and there 
was Goldenrod ; at the same instant | heard 
the cry of “Fire!” and just bad time to es- 
cape with my life. 

**No, Goldenrod is really not a beautiful 
cat, but she is as good as gold, and that is 
the reason [ have provided for her in my 
will, in case I should die first.” 

As the old judge took up his hat to de- 
part, he thought it much heavier than 
when he left it, so he looked in to see, and 
there, on the white satin lining of Judge 
Mayhew'’s tall silk hat was Jet—all curled 
up in a fuzzy black ball—fast asleep. 

At night, as I went to put the kittens to 
bed, I heard Miss Balinda telling her small 
guests how I once had saved her life, and 
the little yellow-haired girl said: “O 
Aunt Balinda, what a dear old cat!” and 
red-headed Don promised to buy a whole 
Porter House steak for Goldenrod’s din- 
ner to-morrow. 





Beware of Scrofula 


Scrofula is probably more general than any 
other disease. It is insidious in character, 
and manifests itself in running sores, pustular 
eruptions, boils, swellings, enlarged joints, 
abscesses, soreeyes, etc. Hood’sSarsaparilla 
expels all trace of scrofula from the blood, 
leaving it pure, enriched, and healthy. 

**I was severely afflicted with scrofula, and 
over a year had two running sores on my neck. 
Took five bottles Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and am 
cured.” C. E. Lovesoy, Lowell, Mass. 

C. A. Arnold, Arnold, Me., had scrofulous 
sores for seven years, spring and fall. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cured him. 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused 
by impure blood, It is readily cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. 

William Spies, Elyria, O., suffered greatly 
from erysipelas and salt rheum, caused by 
handling tobacco. At times his hands woull 
crack open and bleed. He tried various prep- 
arations without aid; finally took Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla, and now says: “ Iam entirely well.” 

“My son had salt rheum on his hands and 
on the calves of his legs. He tood Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and is entirely cured.” J. B. 
Stanton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor #5. Made only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


GREAT BARGAIN’! 


We will send, post- 
: age paid, the first vol 
fae §6=6ulme Of Magazine, 


” RESS, 
Twelve Numbers, to 
any one sending One 
Dollar. These twelve 
books contain a very 
comprehensive idea of 
dress reform, or cor- 
-rect dress, physical 
culture and kindred 
subjects. Every wo- 
man should have them 
Please order at once. 
The Jenness - Miller 
Pub. Co., 

23 and 25 West 125th St., New York. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has jast been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers,50 cts 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union 8q., New York; 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL 
ANNA RIGE POWELL, | ED!Tors. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK CoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 corte 

















THE WOMAN’S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:t3.'S.tcion 











HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


with or without the 


and with full bust; t! 





PATENTED. 


“ 621, Children’s—without Bones 
“ 631, Infants’ « eo”. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


which, owing to the cons n of the bone 


ee ner cen rn Ee eeteate, and mag bo worn otto 
. 
ed at 


THE CON sepeeses ts the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
n e es > 
he construction ‘of 


inside of bust under fulled piece is 


that of a corset front, so that a corset and a bust rt is 
pein 0 wales. In the Open Back Gott Risin, 0s mode tie Onihinee ona 





nfants, attention to the ms and requirements 
’ the growing little ones has been ier in 6 the pasts, ond from the 
large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
PRICES. 

Hil Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... oeeeeee eGl.75 

Hin “« 1, * sed « Bone Front only........++++ seve 2.00 

i \\ * 603,‘ Laced Back, Boned Front and Back.......... 2.25 
JAi\\ “610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones..........+c0.2-.- 1. 
Be WOTEG. cee eeeee .* 


eee ee eee ee ee ee 


For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious garment. 
Waists sent by mail to ony part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, 


we will exchange or refund t 


e money, if returned in order. 


Mention THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 


4@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





ress Relorm Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874, 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to the fact that our 
COMBINATION SUITS, both Cotton and Flan- 
nel, are made to order, and cut from measure in a 
pe peculiar to ourselves, and are superior to all 
others in the market. The garments are made from 
white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

auze and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 
nshrinking. We warrant good-titting and comfort- 
able garments. 

Ladies desiring neatness of finish and fine hand- 
sewing, with elaborate trimmings, can rely upon 
our work as being FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists. 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


5 Hamilton Place. 
The West Odorless 0i1 Stove, 


For Cooking and Heating Purposes 
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Some of the reasons why this Stove should be 

examined before buying an Oil Stove, viz., 

1, It proves to be odorless even after years’ use. 

2. It does not increase to smoke. 

3. It can be left burning over night without care. 

4. lt uses very little oil; four cents per day will buy 
oll for all the work for a family of six persons. 

5. The outfit is cheaper and yet better made than 
other stoves. 

6. The stoves do as good work at the end of five years 
as at first. 

7. And as a heater, there is nothing that uses oil,jthat 
can be compared with it. 

Send for circular, or, better still. call at 363 Washing- 
ton Street and see them. Manufactured by M. 8. 
WEST, 363 Washington Street, Bost 


MEDICAL REGISTER 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bcston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesde 
and Saturday excepted. " d 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th Month,11th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends. Full college course for both sexes. 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also, a Manual 
Training and a Preparatory School. Healthful loca- 
tion, large grounds, extensive buildings and appa- 
ratus. For inp and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL. D., President. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 

Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues arty ene weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 
particulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 


Throop BSt., clenge, Til. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty, Also a thorou - 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously ~ eae ‘is 
one of the best remedial agencies for man? chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 

porters ong Boosie Bands mode to order. Office hours, 
rom 0 4, , except Thursdays. Also ev 
reserved for outside practice, " — 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE 38th Annua) Session opens Oct. 6th. A three 
years’ graded course is given in Sprt n 
terms. For further information address” wae 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave, and 21st St, - Philadelphia, Pa, 














| COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 

FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures...... eeccece covcce 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

tion and in advance........ ooeeeceeceeccees 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) ...... eee 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 6. 
Graduation Fee........e+s+e00+ coccccscccces 8, 

For further particulars or catalogues address 

Dr. OC, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass, 











N | cs For the Relief and Cure of 
KC Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 


Pl LLS neal P38 Cente a Box. 


BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re 


WINE OF COCA ¥#8v= tonic! aad 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. $1 a bottle 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 
Z Lh 
Chel Lithed 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


(Six years with Mr. A. MARSHALL,) 
PELHAM STUDIOS, 
44 Boylston Street. 
High class pictures at reasonable prices. Special 
attention given ladies and children. Bromide 


Enlargements and Life-size Crayons. Lessons 
given and printing done for amateurs. 





1 CURE 
Nn 


Ificn have thom return nga F mo for 





cure, o 

or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant 

remedy to cure the weuus onees. Iesnuns othase hase 

is no reason for not now receiving a cure. Send 

atonce for a treatise and a Free Bottle of my infallible 
remedy. Give Express and Post Office. 

H. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pez ri St.,; New York. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONT, 


Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 
Rooms, 57 Knickerbocker Building, 
179 TREMONT STREET. BOSTON. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Coffee and Tea, includt : 
ster Stew, 15 cents; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cents; 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending Ma 
1887. Three J nf graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 
dents are iso admitted to Clinics in almost all ths 
Hospitals and emensasies of New York. Foran 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWE 4 M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia- 
Offers graduate and undergraduate courses in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo- 
Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, including Gothic and Old High cme, His. 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology - 
including Botany, and lectures on Philosophy. Gym- 
nasium with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $450) in Greek, English, Mathe- 
— History and Biology. For Program address 
as above. 








NO CHOLERA 
HERE! 


[TRADE-MARK.| 


Strawbe: Hill Bacon, Ham, Sa’ e and Lard 
are prep: especially for those who object to Pork 
on the nd of disease in the animal, and filth in 
his food and sdrroundings. 


This class at home are now our constant patrons, 
and orders are constantly filled for oe oo to New 


York, Philadelphia, Washington, a 
""For sireulare and price-lists, address 
W. A. CURTIS, Manager, 


Strawberry Hill, Florence, Mass. 
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Rich 

ea.s, Vi . 
po and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable 
Ample Dressing-Rooms for Ladies. 
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THE NATIONAL PROHIBITION home, and of a spirit of justice and chival- atom on be con- | hard for twen solid hours on their “By the worth of woman's tears, 
— Be ooo coum tut ie | se samt? ree ass | speek” Te eamrenion ou "tnteany | Salers ea” 
aed t ¢ mon enemy. was conven on , ‘ 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., JUNE 6, 1888. ing in influence and i The | against the continuance of sectional feel- pe a ay For there is need of earnest souls. 
Bdttors Woman's Journal : conservation of the enthusiasm, the chiv- | ing, ran the idea that “home protection” | fit subject for art to embalm for history.| And the convention partially settled, 
The largest woman suffrage convention | alry and the military spirit of early man- an issue on which both North and | The rs were thronged | and finished adopting the platform. 
of men ever known was held in this city | hood in behalf of patriotism and morality South could unite. Mrs. Merriwether and | with spectators, men and women, expec- Of the evening session and its nomina. 
last week. It was called the “National rs well for the future of the country. | Miss Willard spoke in a similar uent | tant. On the platform were St. John and | tions I need not write, save to say that the 
Prohibition 4 ‘to It is significant that a political convention | and impassioned strain, with the additional | his gavel, officers and leaders and guests. | women continued to take part. Mrs, 
Party Convention,” and was & | was preceded by such a forcible appeal as | principle—‘‘no sex in citizenship.” On the floor a sea of faces—men, and a | Clara Hoffman, of Missouri, seco 


remarkable gathering in several respects. 
It was a remarkably unconventional con- 
vention throughout. Noisy and hard to 
hold within parliamentary usage, yet not 
in the least quarrelsome or rowdyish. A 
sociable, good-natured company, given to 
laughing, chaffing, singing and cheering 
upon every possible occasion, yet wonder- 
fully in earnest. So unanimous was the 
convention upon most points, and so large 
the majority upon the few where there 
was a difference, that not a single ballot 
was taken, not a vote nor any question by 
States. 


It was a remarkable political convention 
in the presence and participation of young 
men; likewise of women. It was remark- 
able for its religious tone, for the absence 
of tobacco-smoke and fumes of liquors. 

Whatever may be the effect of the Pro- 
hibition Third Party upon American poli- 
tics, it now commands respect by reason 
of its strength and numbers, and causes 
some uneasiness within the other parties. 

At the Pittsburg Convention in 1884, 
about 600 delegates were present, repre- 
senting thirty-one States; at this last con- 
vention over 1,000 delegates, representing 
forty-two States and ‘Territories and the 
District of Columbia. A comparison of 
the campaign fund gives further indica- 
tion of strength of organization. From 
1882 to 1885 including the campaign of 
1884, $7,000 covered the expenses of the 
national committee; this year a special 
fund of $300,000 has been asked for to be 
used in this contest, with a response so 
liberal that by the last of June, the whole 
sum will probably be contributed. Over 
$30,000 was raised in open convention 
through solicitation and subscription. 
For two hours the convention was im- 
portuned in regular Methodist fashion, 
with a constant fusilade of humor from 
floor and platform, the solicitors taking 
occasion to deliver a eulogy upon every 
subscriber as they announced his sub- 
scription. Among the notable subscrip- 
tions were $2,000 from Mr. A. W. Wheeler, 
of Chicago, ‘tin memory of his mother,” 
now dead; by Father Martin Mahoney, of 
St. Paul, of $100 from his $500 salary; 
of various sums from delegates of Norwe- 
oo birth, and of $25 from a Tennessee 

elegate for Miss Willard to send litera- 
ture to Wisconsin and Ohio, where they 
needed enlightenment on the woman suf- 
frage question. Father Mahoney, of pale, 
intellectual face, and with the faltering 
speech of a recluse, told how he, fitted 
only for the duties of a monk, had come 
to the convention that he might speak 
through the delegates and newspapers, 
and ask for his people kindliness from the 
Protestants and help in teaching them 
the duties of pure citizenship. 

The number of accessory or sub-organi- 
zations to the prohibition party shows a 
systematic effort to rally varied elements 
to its support, and these organizations 
were quite effective in leading the way to 
the sessions of the convention. On Tues- 
day, May 29, the National Inter-Collegiate 
Association of College Prohibition Clubs 
held their second annual convention with 
a large attendance of college students and 
men. This Association was formed at 
Cleveland, O., in January, 1887, for the 
purpose of inculcating prohibition senti- 
ment among college youth. The secre- 
tary and general organizer, Walter T’. 
Mills, has recently visited nearly every State 
and ‘lerritory west of the Mississippi in 
the interests of the organization. About 
two hundred clubs have been formed in as 
many schools and colleges, and it is in- 
tended to put one thousand members of 
the clubs into the country districts during 
the summer vacation to work among 
young men. At this meeting, ninety- 
eight delegates representing thirty-nine 
colleges from thirteen States were present, 
and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President—Herrick Johnson, D. D., LL. D., 
Chicago. 

Vice-President—Dr. Julius H. Seelye, Amherst. 

Secretary and General Organizer—Hon. Walter 
Thomas Mills, Worcester, Ohio. 

Treasurer—J. H. Shaw, Illinois. 

The event of this convention was the 
Inter-State Oratorical Contest in the after- 
noon. In six States contests had heen 
held between representatives of colleges 
therein, and the successful orator in each 
had received a prize of twenty-five dollars 
and the right to represent his State here. 
The contestants were Frederick R. Clow, 
Carleton College, Minn.; J. W. Van Kirk, 
Mt. Union, Iowa; Wm. P. McCarthy, 
Albion College, Mich.; Walter M. Graf- 
ton, Wooster University, Ohio; W. P. 
White, Monmouth College, Ill.; and 
Wymond J. Becket, De Pauw University, 
Ind. The prize, twenty-five dollars, was 
awarded to Mr. McCarthy, with second 
honor to Mr. Becket, the contest between 
the two being very close. Allthe subjects 
involved the discussion of prohibition, 
with special stress upon the point that the 
Third Party alone presents living issues 
and offers a moral battle-ground on which 
the young men of to-day can strive, while 
Mr. McCarthy and Mr. Van Kirk made 
eloquent pleas for woman’s ballot. 

A mass meeting followed in the even- 
ing, the platform and programme occu- 
= by om men; an annual address by 

rof. John M. Olin, of Wisconsin, and 
short speeches from students and profes- 
sors in various colleges. ‘To one alert for 
indications beneficial to humanity and 
country, the presence and position of these 
young men was an inspiration. Not that 
they had enlisted under the prohibition 
banner, so much as that their study of 
American politics and active interest there- 
in, their cultivation of a love for country, 
of a tender, protective interest in the 





was rey bei meng ay men to 

cultivate devotion to the flag 

and free institutions, to strive after lofty 

ideals of manhood and citizenship, to 

pitch their lives and endeavors on a high 

an to enlist in behalf of God and 
umanity. 

On this same evening a still younger ele- 
ment was interested in the Demorest Medal 
Inter-State Contest held in Roberts Park 
Chureh. The seven contestants had all 
won gold medals in declamation contests 
in their respective States, and competed 
for a grand gold medal. There were five 
girls and two boys in the contest, and the 
prize was awarded to Alice B. Hecklinger, 
of New York. 

Tomlinson Hall, where the convention 
met, was epee ney f decorated. The 
platform was artistically draped with flags, 
and the galleries and side walls were cov- 
ered with patriotic colors and prohibition 
mottoes. Some of the most striking of 
these were: ‘Local option is too local and 
too optional.” ‘*A high liquor-tax means a 
powerful opiate for the voter’s conscience.” 
‘That which is politically wrong cannot 
be morally right.” ‘‘No evil can be exter- 
minated by selling it the right to exist.” 
‘National prohibition by a party whose 
supremacy depends upon enforcement will 
win.” ‘No license for revenue only. No 
protection, no free trade for the liquor 
traffic.”” It was significant that the im- 
mense banner which hung directly over 
the front of the platform, which was de- 
signed by one of the ladies of the decorat- 
ing committee, and which bore a ee 
from Miss Willard, presaged the dominant 
spirit and action of the convention in sup- 
port of its leading idea—prohibition. On 
this banner were the words, *‘No North, 
no South. No sectionalism in_ politics. 
No sex in citizenship.” 

The first declaration, ‘‘No sectionalism 
in politics,” sounded through all the 
speeches of the college men, like a bugle 
note. It was repeated when Chairman 
Dickie opened the convention Wednesday 
morning, and in the address of welcome 
by Col. Ritter, of this city. His declara- 
tion, ‘‘Men of the North and men of the 
South, the war is over,” was received with 
the wildest applause. ‘*When the soldiers 
of the North unslung their knapsacks in 
65, brave men quit fighting,” he contin- 
ued. ‘*When the army disbanded, they 
yearned for peace. Above all other ques- 
tions, let us have peace.” All through the 
routine work of Wednesday, effecting an 
organization and appointing committees, 
changes were rung upon the note ‘‘No 
North, no South.” Occasionally, as dur- 
ing the previous day, there were allusions 
to the second declaration, ‘No sex in citi- 
zenship,” which were most enthusiastical- 
ly applauded. 

On Wednesday evening a second mass 
meeting, a ‘“‘camp fire,” was held, under 
the direction of the ‘Prohibition Army of 
the Blue ‘and the Gray,” an organization 
formed at Canton, O., July, 1886. All ex- 
soldiers of the United States Army or of 
the late Confederate Army, and the sons 
of all ex-soldiers, eighteen years of age, 
who believe in the principle of prohibition, 
and who will pledge themselves to the sup- 
port of the party, are eligible to member- 
ship. It has undertaken a big fight, for 
its members enlist ‘for the war,” ‘not to 
break ranks until the whiskey business is 
forever routed.” Its second leading object 
is “to wipe out sectionalism,” “to clasp 
hands over the graves of fallen heroes, and 
pledge an everlasting covenant for home 
and country.” In many respects this meet- 
ing was the most impressive of the week. 
All other business was dropped, and the 
= hall was literally packed. ‘The sol- 

iers of the blue and the gray marched in 
preceded by the St. Louis Band of Hope 
drum-corps, mere lads and youths, thirty 
strong. The young men again to the fore. 
Of the three ww who spoke, two, 
Col. Bain and R. 8. Chevis, had served in 
the Confederate Army; one, Capt. J. F. 
Cleghorn, in the Union Army. Gen. Fisk, 
however, who was to have been one of the 
speakers, was of the Union, so that mat- 
ters were very evenly divided. At this 
meeting, women first spoke at length in 
the convention,—Miss Willard of the 
North, Mrs. Lide Merriwether of the 
Southland. And finally, as if determined 
that every element should be given recog- 
nition, a short address was made by Rev. 
Mr. Hector, a colored minister in the Cali- 
fornia delegation, and the benediction was 
pronounced by Bishop Turner, of the 
A. M. E. Church. Soldier and clergy, 
Union and Confederate, man and woman, 
white and black, on one platform, in one 
common reform interest. Old memories 
were revived, old sorrows and sufferings 
referred to; there were sobs and tears only 
to emphasize the spirit of reconciliation 
and of consecration in behalf of one coun- 
try, one nation, under one flag. Be it re- 
membered in all fairness that there was no 
lament over or glorification of the ‘lost 
cause,” nor was there any uncertainty in 
the expression of loyalty from the South. 
When eloquent Col. Bain exclaimed: ‘In 
the name of the new South to-night, I will 
say that [I don’t want any other flag than 
the star spangled-banner,” a remarka- 
ble scene of enthusiasm ensued. The au- 
dience sprang to their feet, men shouted, 
and women waved their handkerchiefs. 
Col. Chevis, now of New York, formerly 
of Georgia, related how he had outgrown 
the prejudices of birth, and the bitterness 
resulting from defeat and desolation, until 
he could now say in all sincerity, ‘*The 
North was right and the South was wrong, 
and 1 want to live and to be known not as 
an ex-rebel, not as a Southerner, but asa 
citizen of the United States.” Capt. Cleg- 
horn, of Wisconsin, deprecated the contin- 
ual opening of old wounds, and urged that 
the united power of “Anglo-Saxon grit 





So matters stood awaiting the climax on 
Thursday. There was the central idea, 
prohibition, on which the convention was 
a unit; about which the young men had 
rallied, and over which North and South 
had clasped hands. In all the committees 
and — ons been =” effort to 
equalize between two sections—giving 
the North the precedence, as the older 
factor in the reform—and to give due 
recoguition to women. H. A. Delano, of 
Connecticut, temporary chairman; J. B. 
Cranfill, of Texas, temporary secretary ; 
St. John, of Kansas, yee chairman ; 
Rev. Sam. Small, of Georgia, secretary, 
with Cranfill and Mrs. McClellan Brown, 
of Ohio, assistants ; with Father Mahoney, 
Miss Willard, and Mrs. Clara 'T. Hoftman 
included in the list of vice-presidents, cer- 
ely gave no room for complaint of par- 

ality. 

Of the sixty-four delegates from Illinois, 
eleven were women. Kansas sent several 
women delegates; Kentucky three; and 
there were one or two from a number of 
States, making, with such officers of the 
W.C. T. U. as came outside of delegations, 
probably about one hundred women enti- 
tled to participate in the convention. Three 
women, Miss Willard, Mrs. Lathrop, and 
Mrs. Switzer, of Washington Territory, 
were on the committee on resolutions, and 
one or two women were on each of the 
other committees. While the woman ele- 
ment was large, as political conventions 
go, it was small in proportion to the mas- 
culine element—about one woman to ten 
men—and yet it has been solemnly de- 
clared in some of the newspapers that the 
“women captured the convention.” In 
truth, the most striking characteristic of 
the convention was the spontaneity of ex- 
pression among men in favor of woman 
suffrage. The majority were for it, and 
they wanted everybody to know it. 

As was expected, the woman suffrage 
plank proved the ball of contention. An 
effort had been made to produce the im- 
pression that this question was an innova- 
tion in the party, that the contest wags 
forced upon the convention by the ane 
element, that, in adopting the plank, the 
party is making a new and dangerous ex- 
periment. ‘The facts do not warrant this 
representation. Beginning with 1872 (the 
first nominating convention after the party 
was organized in 1869), there has beena 
woman suffrage plank in every platform 
adopted. As has been said by Prof. John 
Bascom, woman suffrage is “the second 
most important principle the party has es- 
poused.” Various other ideas or Issues 
have been incorporated in the platforin 
one or more times and afterward dropped, 
but this one has steadily remained, with 
slight changes of wording and meaning, 
the second leading issue of the party. 

The opposition to the continuance of the 
suffrage plank in the platform has made 
it a matter of prominence for months. 
But for this opposition, led chiefly by men 
who claim to be pes! in favor of the 
principle, the plank would probably have 
been adopted as in previous years, much 
as a matter of course. The question of 
continuing the suffrage plank was freely 
discussed at the National Prohibition Con- 
ference in Chicago, in December last. A 
spirited controversy followed through the 
hems during which a majority of pro- 

ibition newspapers favored the continu- 
ance. Numerous platforms were formu- 
lated and published for consideration, the 
majority containing a suffrage plank in 
some form. Nearly all the leading men 
in the party published their opinions on the 
question. Every man whose name was 
presented to the convention for a place on 
the national ticket—Fisk, Brooks, of Mis- 
souri, Bain, of Kentucky, Dohorney, of 
‘Texas, Tanner, of Alabama—had declared 
in favor of continuing the plank. So had 
St. John and Daniels, Dr. John Bascom, 
Prof. A. A. Hopkins, of New York, John 
Sobieski, George R. Scott, editor of the 
New York Witness, and the late John B. 
Finch, in a letter written in August, 1887. 
So had J. L. Palmer, of Arkansas, J. B. 
Cranfill, of Texas, and J. W. Smith, of 
Tennessee. Senator Dohorney and Mr. 
Smith went so far as to declare that 
woman suffrage is more popular in the 
South than is the prohibition third party. 
In Texas and Arkansas the W. C.. T. U. 
declared for woman suffrage, the women 
in the latter State having already cast 
what, there, is practically a temperance 
ballot by signing protests against license. 
Of twenty-one States that have held State 
conventions during the past year, fifteen 
declared for woman suffrage, and only 
two, Wisconsin and Tennessee, refused to 
do so; the other four were silent. In ad- 
dition to the fifteen States, a vote in the 
Kentucky delegation on the train showed 
a majority in favor of the suffrage plank 
in the national platform, and the delegates 
of Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri, with a 
very few exceptions, came into the city 
wearing the yellow ribbon, which for 
nearly a year past has been the recog- 
nized badge of woman suffragists. 

It will be seen from this that the dele- 
gates were informed and prepared to deal 
with the question, and, except on the part 
of those opposed, there was little disposi- 
tion shown for a prolonged debate in the 
convention. A preliminary skirmish oc- 
curred on ‘Thursday morning, which 
clearly indicated the dominant feeling. 
Mr. Walter T. Mills, a leader of the oppo- 
sition element, wanted the report of the 
committee on rules amended so as to allow 
four hours for discussion of the suffrage 
plank, and to allow speakers more than 
ten minutes. Dr. John Bascom seconded 
his effort in fairness to the opposition. 
But the convention stood by the five min- 
ute limit; they had no need of long suf- 

ments, pro or con. 
e committee on resolutions worked 





sprinkling of women. Young men, col- 
lege boys, men in their prime, Lg meron 
men,—graduates from the old parties. 
Men from all sections of the country, rep- 
resenting various creeds and callings. 
And of these men, scores, yes, hund . 
wore the yellow ribbon—wore it as cheer- 
fully, bravely and proudly as ever men 
wore the Republican or Democratic badge. 
Between platform and floor was the press, 
alert, waiti With a few exceptions, 
the women who were members of the con- 
vention were of that class who were pro- 
hibitionists before they were suffragists, 
of the conservative women who sought to 
pray the “liquor traffic” out of existence, 
of the “Crusaders” who shrank shocked 
from woman ae until the stern logic 
of events convinced them of the neapees | 
of following the saloon into politics wi 
votes as well as prayers. The knots of 
ribbon on the breast, the white and the 
yellow, told the story. 

The committee on resolutions came in, 
the chairman, Judge Black, with Miss Wil- 
lard on his arm, then Rev. Sam Small 
with Mrs. Lathrop, the rest following. 
Sound subsided into silence, and in clear, 
full tones, Sam Small,—a man of the 
“New South,” read the platform. The 
seventh plank was greeted with an — 
ot applause. It was written by Judge 
Black, and is as follows :— 

7. That the right of suffrage rests on no mere cir- 
cumstance of race, color, sex, or nationality, and 
that where, from any cause, it has been withheld 
from citizens who are of suitabie age and men- 
tally and morally qualified for the exercise of an 
intelligent ballot, it should be restored by the 
os ag through the Legislatures of the several 

tates, un such educational basis as they may 
deem wise. 


It is substantially the plank of 1872 with 
the restricting clause added. 

The reading proceeded to the close. 
Then, amidst a confusion of motions to 
adopt, applause, hisses and objections, 
Professor John M. Olin stepped forward 
to present the minority report of one. 
The strong, resonant voice, the haughty 
exclamation: ‘I court not your applause, 
I care not for your hisses,” the nerve of 
the man standing one against hundreds, 
commanded attention and admiration. 
But his gpa proved not as good as 
his ability promised. ‘The Convention 
grew impatient over a report which was 
an argument, and when, through objec- 
tions and “points of order,” Prof. Olin 
was compelled to supplement his argu- 
ment by offering a resolution which the 
committee had rejected, and which was 
the real ‘‘minority report’ voted upon, he 
made a bad break in tactics. This minor- 
ity report is here quoted to show what the 
issue in the contest actually was :— 

“We believe that this a4" of equal suffrage to 
women is one that should be settled by the sev- 
eral States, according to the public sentiment in 
those States, and we promise as a party that as 
rapidly as we come into power we will submit 
this question to a vote of the people in the sev- 
ona States, to be settled by them at the ballot- 

Ox. 

Like the Republican party in this State 
a few years ago, the minority report de- 
clared, not for woman suffrage, but for 
“submission.” 

The debate that followed, the News of 
this city pronounced ‘‘of a lofty charac- 
ter, worthy of the leaders of any party.” 
This is high praise from a paper that calls 
woman suffrage ‘‘a sentimental folly” in- 
dulged in by ‘“‘cranks.” In the conven- 
tion, as in the preceding press controver- 
sy, the gpposition was to the insertion of 
a suffrage plank, not to the principle. It 
was based on expediency—on the fear of 
losing votes in the South and among the 
foreigners in the Northwest. The two 
strongest leaders of the opposition, Prof. 
Olin and Walter Thomas Mills, profess to 
be woman suffragists, and the former 
made a special plea that a union of the 
two issues would be as dangerous to 
woman suffrage as to prohibition. If any 
of the Southerners peng abhorred 
woman suffrage, they did not say so out 
loud. Five women spoke in its favor; 
not one against. ‘The colored men were 
silent. Mills of Ohio, Olin and Richmond 
of Wisconsin, Scomp of Georgia and Tate 
of Tennessee told how the suffrage plank 
would alienate the South, and were indig- 
nantly contradicted by Mrs. Merriwether, 
of Missouri, and Col. Bain, of Kentucky. 
Cranfil of Texas thought the party would 
lose more by dropping the plank than by 
putting it in, and Sam Small, who had 
fought it in the committee, announced his 
adhesion to the plan and respect for the 
will of the majority. Rev. John Russell, 
of Michigan, father of the party, defended 
the plank, but the venerable Neal Dow 
could not endorse its adoption, though he 
favored the principle. Mother Stewart 
and Mrs. Perkins, of Ohio, Mrs. Matchett, 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Wolfenberg, of Ver- 
mont, Bennett, of Kansas, and others, 
spoke in favor of the majority report. 

e five-minute rule was enforced, and 
the falling of the gavel was the signal for 
a dozen or more men to shout and clamor 
for the privilege of endorsing woman suf- 
frage. Miss Willard closed the debate 
with matchless grace and eloquence, pay- 
ing tribute to woman’s chivalric defenders 
West and South, and, as she and Sam 
Small clasped hands as representatives of 
the two sections, the convention respond- 
ed with emphatic applause. There was 
no keeping the convention longer within 
bounds. Amidst noise and co on the 
minority report was overwhelmingly re- 
jected, and majority report adopted by 
rising en masse, cheers upon cheers, wavin 
of flags, hats, canes and handkerchiefs, an 
cheers again and again. 

Then the Herbert Quartette, of Mon- 
mouth, I[ll.,—four young men—sang a 
pind lea to the occasion, with the 
re 3 





nomination of Brooks in a strong, elo. 
quent speech. 

The convention closed and passed into 
history. As the last loiterer left the hal] 
and glanced back for a last look, the great 
central banner still waved triumphant, 
“No sectionalism in politics; no sex in 
citizenship.” 

Space will not permit an analysis of 
motives or results. It is too early, per. 
haps, to write rays go yA of what profit 
or loss the action of the convention wil] 
bring to woman suffrage or to prohibi- 
tion. Certain it is that the opposition to 
the plank led to the fullest discussion ever 
given the question in temperance pa- 
pers and circles, and to the greatest woman 
8 e convention of men ever held. It 
is signiticant that the question of woman 
suffrage has reached the dignity—has 
grown to the importance—of becoming a 
matter of controversy in a political party, 
perchance of becoming an issue between 
political parties in the near future. All 
woman sufiragists, whether in sympathy 
with prohibition or not, ought to appreci- 
ate and honor the men who upheld the 
women’s cause so valiantly, who stood so 
bravely by a principle because “it is 
right,” because it was but justice to their 
woman allies and to womanhood. All 
honor to these prohibition brothers of the 
“new chivalry.” May brothers of oth- 
er political faith ponder over their ex- 
ample! 

ne accessory that contributed much to 
the enthusiasm of the convention was the 
ever-ready, ever-inspiring service of song. 
Five quartettes were present: the “Silver 
Lake,” of middle-aged men from New 
York; the “Herbert,” already mentioned ; 
the “skylark” of Kansas, young men; the 
**North Carolina Jinglers,” four young col- 
ored men; and the **Harmonica,” com- 
osed of young women from Falls City, 
Neb. Bright, charming girls were they, 
who carolled as sweetly and unaftectedly 
as birds. This quartette—three sisters, 
Misses Clara B., Jennie C. and Mallie A. 
Newkirk, and Miss Hattie L. Crow—began 
singing at meetings in their town and 
neighborhood about two years ago, with 
no thought of winning more than a local 
reputation. But they took” wonderfully, 
and have been almost constantly engaged 
in prohibition and concert work in Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Missouri. They have 
declined calls from the East, to fill en- 
gagements in their own State for every 
night until the election. 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 
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CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. its 
timely use thousands of hopeless cases have been 
pemeerty cured. I shall be glad to send two 

ttles of my remedy FREE to any of — read- 
ers who have — if they will send me 
their Express and P. O. address. 

T. A. Stocum, M, C, 


Respectfully, 
181 Pearl St.. New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Women who are interested in suffrage and would 
like to earn a little money in their own towns, are 
invited to correspond with Miss Charlotte H. Allen, 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston. Women 
similarly situated who live in towns near Boston, 
are asked to call at above address, and talk with 
Miss Allen. 


Potter Institute of Oratory 
AND DRAMATIC ART. 


MI8S HELEN POTTER, President and Manager. 
St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 


Summer Session, Jule 5th, 1888 (8 weeks). By 
request special terms will be made at hotels or in 
P vate families for the accommodation of the mem- 
ers of the Institute. 
For further information, address 


MISS 8S. M. GORHAM, Secretary, 
10 East 14th Street, New York. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y¥. 

FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Nop a sent on opens. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


MT. CARROLL SEMINARY Sitersuperior ui 
vantages, with opportunity for self-help. 


TH LARCE DEMAND 


















CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
Ladies, Misses and Children 
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LADIES! 


TORER’S BLEACHERY, for Lanne mys ae | 
Beaters We Wattinness Bircote eearly oppo 
e: ashington ’ y, 
Temple Place. Spring styles for hats and bonnets 
now ready. ¢ 
——————ti—érmt 
~ H. SIMONDS & CO., SRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, BOFTO™ 
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How shall she know 

The walls are high 

How can the women 

Above the tumult « 

Free Wind of Ch 
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And they shall hea 
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Who have been ho! 
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Shall be a golden 


Haste, for our hearts 
Clear-voiced ambas 
Proclaim the blessing 
Of those in darkne: 
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